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CHAPTER I. 

It was with feelings of no slight embarrassment 
and constraint that Mildred, on the following morn- 
ing, prepared to meet her inflexible spouse at the 
breakfast-table. She lingered so long over, and 
evinced such strange caprice at, her toilette, that 
poor Aglae's patience never was more severely 
tried. Nevertheless, Mildred might have spared 
herself the pain of revolving how it would best 
become her dignity to comport herself, or what she 
should say, for there was something so very kind, 
frank, and cordial, in the way the Earl advanced 
to greet her; something so encouraging in the 

manner he took her hand and led her to her seat, 

* 
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that she at once felt at ease^ and enjoyed the 
beautiful prospect and bright sunshine pouring in 
from the windows to her heart's content. 

The meal ended^ Mildred's first occupation was 
to go over her new abode, accompanied by Lord 
Akesford. She paused, deUghted, as she passed 
from one noble suite of apartments to another, 
and admired the valuable and rare articles of virtit 
profusely scattered about. Before the pictures, 
also, she could have remained for hours in mute 
admiration ; and many a rich treat did she promise 
herself hereafter. One portrait, a Circe, attracted 
her especial attention ; she paused before it. The 
expression of the fair enchantress's face was so 
pensive, and, withal, so lovely, and it was 
painted with such exquisite finish and colour, that 
Mildred loudly expressed her delight. 

" It is a study of Lady Cathmne Neville's, 
and I think one of her most successful attempts. 
It was painted at Rome about two years ago," 
replied Lord Alresford. 

Mildred cast another hasty glance on the beau- 
tiful Circe, and passed on. 

** And now, Mildred, I must show you a room 
long since dedicated to your use," said Lord Al- 
resford, ushering his bride into a small apartment, 
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surpassing her most &uy dreams of ease, splen- 
dour, and luxury. 

" Oh, how beautiful — ^how very beautiful 1 *' ex- 
claimed Mildred, as she flitted like a butterfly 
from one object to another, admiring everything — 
from the exquisite Sevres vases and bijouterie, 
to the pale blue satin draperies, as they rested 
on the polished parquet. All the old familiar 
objects that surrounded her in her boudoir at 
the Priory here greeted her again. There were 
her favourite books, her work-table, her drawing- 
desk: bouquets of fresh flowers stood on the 
tables ; even her most peculiar fancies and tastes 
seemed consulted. From one of the windows, 
a flight of steps descended into a lovely garden, 
brilliant as a rainbow, with flowers of the most 
varied hues. In the centre, clusters of parterres, 
glowing with fragrant roses, surrounded a small, 
bubbling fountain, which murmured pleasantly 
as the clear, sparkling water towered high in 
the air, and dashed f%ain into the marble basin, 
scattering showers of pearly spray on the deKcate 
pink petals blooming around its margin. 

Mildred turned towards the Earl; her eyes 
humid with tears of pleasure — pleasure, not alone 
that he had wrought for her so fairy a bower, not 

B 2 
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that he had lavished upon her a luxury almost 
profuse^ but that the careful regard shewn to 
her taste and habits throughout, evinced, at least, 
that she had succeeded in kindling his interest, 
and that he must keenly have observed, to perform 
so well. ' 

^'Do not thank me, Mildred. If you are 
pleased, believe me, I am sufficiently rewarded,** 
said the Earl, arresting the eager acknowledg- 
ments which trembled on her lips. 

She turned away disappointed. A gloom all at 
once encircled her fair garden; the Earl's words 
appeared to sever his participation in her delight : 
he disdained her thanks. Silently she took his 
offered arm, and 'passing the tall hedge of rhodo* 
dendrons and roses, the boundary line of her 
garden, they slowly wended their way towards 
the conservatories. 

A fortnight elapsed, and Mildred, in her daily 
increasing pleasure in the Earl's society, nearly 
forgot her grievances. He was the companion of 
her walks and drives; they read and conversed 
together upon every topic but the one which 
weighed upon her heart: that she carefiilly 
avoided, and shunned the very mention of the 
name of the Lady Catherine Neville. Bigidly, 
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too^ did she set a jealous watcH over her words 
and actions^ lest any unguarded moment should 
expose to the penetrating eyes of the Earl the 
pang his indifference cost her. While he was con- 
tent to play only the companion and friend, Mil- 
dred's proud heart resolved that no outward symp- 
tom, no weakness, should betray she would have 
it other. As yet, she had neither seen nor heard 
anything since her arrival at Amesbury, of the 
Lady Catherine, or of any of her neighbours: 
Lord Alresford had never even paid a single visit 
to Wardour Court. Instead of being pleased, 
however, at this tribute to her companionable 
qualities, Mildred had the inconceivable perversity 
to be secretly dissatisfied ; and whenever she per- 
ceived a slight shade creep over the handsome 
brow of her lord, she was sure inwardly to attri- 
bute it to his pining desire to be restored to the 
society of his beautiful ward. 

One day, as she was standing by his side, pencil 
in hand, planning and superintending the cutting 
out of some flower beds on the lawn, the sound of 
carriage-wheels rolling through the park towards 
the spot where they stood, brought a vivid flush 
to her cheek. She turned inquiringly to the Earl, 
as presently a very low phaeton, drawn by two 
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piebald ponies, came in sight, and swept swiftly 
up towards the house. 

** A visitor to you, Mildred. I suppose people 
imagine they have given us ample time to weary 
of our tite-a^tSte. What do you say ? " said Lord 
Alresford with a smile, as he stooped and restored 
her pencil, which had fallen to the ground. 

** Oh, I am sorry— very I But who I is the lady 
in the phaeton ? I observed she waved her hand- 
kerchief as she passed us," said Mildred, hastily ; 
for it flashed across her, that her visitor might be 
the young mistress of Wardour Court. 

" The only lady in this neighbourhood, who, to 
my knowledge, drives piebalds, is Mrs. St. Priest ; 
a very affected, whimsical personage. I wish you 
to be civil to her, Mildred, and nothing more," 
said Lord Alresford, as arm in arm they proceeded 
towards the house. 

Mrs. St. Priest, notwithstanding the disparag- 
ing manner in which the Earl spoke of her, occu- 
pied rather a prominent position among the nota- 
bilities of the neighbourhood. She was one of 
those aspiring people who will and do make their 
way above the heads of others with higher pre- 
tensions and more definite claims to distinction 
than themselves. Mrs. St. Priest's &ther war a 
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gambler of the first water;, and died leaving bis 
daughter pennyless : dependent on her wits to pro- 
vide for her foture support. This resource, how- 
ever, served her so well, that she succeeded in 
captivating the affections of Major SL Priest, a 
man considerably her senior; and who survived 
their union only three years, leaving his widow 
in affluent circumstances, and moving in a much 
higher sphere than her birth entitled her to 
aspire to. 

The ambition of Mrs. St. Priest, the well- 
jointured widow, then took a more developed form, 
and she speedily soared towards a second and 
much grander alliance. In the course of her 
ruminations on the important subject, it struck 
her that to accomplish this darling object — to 
raise her position in life — something more was 
needed than the actual possession of a certain 
modicum of pounds, shillings, and pence; for, 
among her numerous acquaintance, she numbered 
several ladies as well to do in the world as herself, 
who still remained only well-dowered widows ; or 
who were going in due time to exchange their 
weeds, and enter into the holy state again with 
men of their own condition and degree. This 
conviction brought sore perplexity to Mrs. St. 
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Priest's mind. To distinguish herself from the 
common herd, she could not set up for a literary 
lady ; for, alas I her father's pursuits and resources 
flowed ever in a channel totally opposite to the 
encouragement of learning and belles-lettres: 
neither could she lay claim to the distinction of 
beauty; for the admission of mere prettiness was 
all she dare challenge from the world : but Mrs. St. 
Priest knew that her manners were soft and car- 
ressantes, that her deportment was perfectly lady- 
like and insinuating; besides, her glass reflected 
the dazzling lily of her complexion, and the long 
wayy curls of bright auburn hair which floated 
on her shoulders. Now, faute de mieux^ these 
were advantages not to be despised; and, after 
much calculation, she arrived at the conclusion, 
that the character of an ultra-refined lady — a 
being fragile and delicate, tremblingly alive to the 
disagreeables of life, and vividly sensible to any- 
thing approaching the coarse and vulgar, would 
best veil her origin and her ambitious designs, and 
promote her schemes of aggrandizement. This 
point decided, Mrs. St. Priest next looked out for 
a suitable arena to enact her comedy; and, after 
much careful investigation, she fixed on the 
county of D shire, and took on lease a small 
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mansion belonging to Lord Normanton ; not a little 
allured to this step, it must be frankly owned, by 
the significant fact that the four principal land- 
owners in the immediate neighbourhood were 
young and wealthy bachelors. Here Mrs. St 
Priest duly installed herself, having first appropri- 
ately changed the name of her abode from ** The 
Briars," to the more euphonious one of Mon-Bijou. 
After driving about in her elegant phaeton and pie- 
balds for some months, in every direction, Mrs. St. 
Priest at length was honoured by a morning call 
from her landlord's mother. Lady Kormanton. 
When this bienveiUance, on the part of one of the 
leaders of the county /on, became bruited abroad, 
the widow soon saw her doors besieged by num- 
bers of the minor potentates of fashion ; and from 
that day (about three years previous to the period 
of our history) she contrived so artfully to main- 
tain her position, that no one was surprised to 
hear, oh the return home of Lady Catherine 
Neville, that the elegant widow had paid her a 
visit, and was graciously received at Wardour 
Court. 

Mrs. St. Priest had now reached the age of 
thirty-three ; and, notwithstanding the remarkable 
versatility of her genius for intrigue and affectation, 
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was likely still to remain a widow. It was^ there- 
fore^ with feelings of no small indignation she 
learned that her nearest neighbour^ Lord Aires- 
ford, had presumed to offer elsewhere the posses- 
sion of his hand and wealth: not that she had 
formed any decided design upon him^ but it de- 
stroyed one of her chances. 

To allude to one or two more of Mrs. St. 
Priest's characteristics; her Toice was low, and 
remarkably sweet and plaintive, and all she said 
was uttered in a kind of deprecating dem-mot 
sort of style, which took irresistibly with oome 
of her hearers. Her attire was likewise carefully 
studied. Her cambric and lawn were like spiders' 
webs: nothing of so marvellous a texture had 
ever been seen by the laundresses of the neigh- 
bourhood, before the arrival of the refined mis- 
tress of Mon-Bijou. The skirts of her dresses 
were also of extraordinary amplitude, and swept 
the ground ; and whenever she moved it was in 
the midst of a cloud of perfume : indeed, Mrs. St. 
Priest might have been traced for miles by the 
powerful odour of her patchouli and sandal- wood. 

When Mildred entered the drawing-room, her 
visitor was standing at the window gazing on the 
clumps of rhododendrons in full bloom on the 
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lawn. A little^ white Italian greyhound^ which 
she led about by a silver chain^ shivered by her 
side. Mrs. St. Priest advanced, and went through 
the ceremony of introduction with more than her 
usual grace and suavity of manner ; for, to tell 
the truth, she felt on uncertain ground, and would 
rather not have ventured, at any rate, upon so 
early a visit, without before testing its acceptable- 
ness : but Mrs. St. Priest, however, had a very 
especial reason for calling upon Mildred. 

" It is so excessively kind of you to leave your 
delightful out-door occupation to talk to me I" said 
she, reassured by Lady Alresford's polite expres- 
sions of pleasure at receiving her; then seating 
herself, she threw aside half a dozen wraps, so as 
to reveal her delicate Mechlin collar, and the 
fashionable morning robe which fitted her com- 
pact little figure like wax : for Mrs. St. Priest had 
somehow imbibed the notion that it demonstrated 
a kind of aristocratic ease and nonchalance, to 
envelope herself, whenever she stirred abroad, in as 
many miscellaneous cloaks and shawls as would 
suffice a rheumatic old dowager at Christmas. 
" What a paradise you have here, Lady Alresford I 
A garden fit for the honris I But the Earl has such 
exquisite taste," continued she. 
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" Are you fond of flowers?" asked Mildred^ 
after waiting a moment to see whether Lord Aires- 
ford chose to respond to the compliment. 

'^ Passionately ! They are to me one of the 
chief charms of existence. I could pass hours 
among my flowers. I suppose your Lordship is 
planning some addition to the gardens here^ as I 
observed, en passant, sundry fresh cut beds ? " 

** No ; we were, on the contrary, at work under 
Lady Alresford's superintendence, when you 
passed," replied the EarL 

"Unhappily, I have not strength, Kke Lady 
Catherine Neville, to take an active share in the 
management of my humble garden. If I stoop, 
or even stand about giving directions for an hour, 
I feel so wretchedly abimee I am fit for nothing 
else the entire day. I suppose. Lady Alresford, 
you have already made acquaintance with Lady 
Catherine, the belle of our neighbourhood ? " 

^^ No, I have not yet seen her ladyship," replied 
Mildred, with rather a sturdy accent. 

" Is it possible I How very intrusive then must 
my visit appear I" ejaculated Mrs. St. Priest, 
affectedly, casting her blue eyes up to the ceilings 
and clasping her hands. " Lady Catherine, how- 
ever, is so frequently indisposed: indeed, I often 
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imagine Wardour mast be too bleak a spot for 
one accustomed to the genial temperature of an 
Italian climate. She always appears to me de- 
pressed in spirits — abstracted ; precisely like one 
struggling under the ascendency of 2a belle pasnon : 
yet we all know this cannot be, for Lady Cathe- 
rine has but to smile to see all the world at her 
feet^ " continued she^ glancing sharply at Mildred^ 
who had taken up her embroidery. 

The Earl laughed aloud. Both Lady Aires- 
ford's and the widow's eyes rested upon him at the 
same moment. 

''If you mean to insinuate^ Mrs. St. Priest, 
that Lady Catherine is too amiable and generous 
to withhold a certain degree of benevolent feeling 
towards every one, good, bad, or indifferent, who 
falls in her way, and often reaps a poor return 
for her kindness and condescension, I certainly 
agree with you, in this sense, that she is a victim of 
what you call * la belle passion^; though, allow 
me to assure you that at this point your commise- 
ration may cease, as no one honoured by her 
serious preference could possibly be insensible 
of the value of the boon conferred I " 

'* Undoubtedly I Lady Catherine is a most 
charming, delightful person, and is certain some 
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day to make une union de c<Bur et d^ esprit; but for 
all this^ to my idea, there is a great depth of 
melancholy in her character — something so ele- 
vated and refined, so above the common level of 
minds, which I consider one of her chief attrac- 
tions. That old Mrs. Otway must be terribly 
tiresome as a companion, with her garrulous gos- 
fflp : don't you think so, my lord ? *' asked Mrs. 
St. Priest, with a silvery kugh. 

^^ Mrs. Otway is a great friend of mine ; and if 
you knew all her sterling worth, you would think 
her the very reverse of tiresome,'* replied Lord 
Alresford, quietly. 

^ Her knitting capabilities are worth some* 
thing certidnly, for the drawing-room at Wardour 
Court resembles the show-room of a lingere, with 
her vulgar cotton anti-macassars and covers I" said 
Mrs. St. Priest, with a sneer, applying the delicate 
cobweb in her hand to her nose, as she arose to 
inspect Mildred's labours. 

Her movement roused the tiny greyhound from 
its slumbers. 

"Hush, hush. Donna! Be quiet, my petl" 
said Mrs. Priest, caressingly, as the little animal 
started up and commenced a shrill bark, which 
set tinkling all the small silver bells around its 
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collar. " Now make your obeisance to ihe Coxin- 
tesB^ like a well*bred dog. Now, Donna, Donna, 
now I " continued she, jerking the small chain in 
her hand ; and presently, in obedience to its mis- 
tress's commands, the well-trained little creature 
stood up on its hind legs, absurdly capered about, 
and twisted its poor head into all manner of con- 
tortions. 

^^ A present petit amour, caucfies toi et dors/** 
continued she, laying her favourite on a rich satin 
footstool near. "By-the-bye, my Lord, did you 
meet Lord Normanton in the course of your 
rambles abroad ?" 

" No ; I chiefly resided in Italy, and I believe 
Lady Normanton told me her son was travelling 
in Greece and Turkey." 

^'Yes; but that was long ago. I know Miss 
Conway received letters from her brother dated 
at Palermo; but there is something to me very 
mysterious in Lord Nonnanton's movements. 
What a pity it is when young men will expatriate 
themselves for so long, wasting their talents and 
eneigy in a foreign land. Poor Lady Normanton, 
with her delicate nerves, suffers more than I can 
express!" 

I have not the slightest recollection of having 
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met Lord Nonnanton anywhere ; but at the same 
time it is quite possible I may have done so^ for^ 
unless he had been introduced^ or spedallj pointed 
out> I should not know him : as, although such 
near neighbours, we are still strangers." 

** Indeed I Ah, my Lord, it was very bad of 
you to set so pernicious an example, and prefer 
Italy for so many years to your native country ! 
I think we, your neighbours, may triumph a little 
after your long neglect, knowing to what fair object 
we now solely owe your presence ; and, while point- 
ing to yonder exquisite little statuette of Le Dieu 
de Paphos, address you in Voltaire's apostrophe, — 

' Qui que tu soil, YoUk ton maltre, 
II Test, le fut, ou le doit ^trel* 

Do you not think we may. Lady Alresford?'* 
said Mrs. St. Priest, in her most dulcet tones, 
while her fingers wandered amidst a cluster of 
lockets and baubles hanging from a chain round 
her neck. 

" Why, really Mrs. St. Priest, I dare not take 
upon myself to assert so much," replied Lady 
Alresford, with a smile ; though a faint colour 
tinged her cheek, and her eyes involuntarily 
turned towards her husband. 
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Mrs. St Priest glanced sharply from her to the 
Earl ; who, wearied hj the widow's nonsense, at 
this moment rose from his chair and strolled to- 
wards the window. 

"Do you know the Conway s, Lady Alresford?" 
said she, after a lengthened pause. Mildred 
briefly replying in the negative, she continued, — 
" Isabella Conway is considered a great beauty : 
she and I are very intimate. Poor girl IjefaU tout 
mon possible to restrain an unfortunate vivacity 
of temperament, perfectly stunning to any one 
with sensitive nerves. Miss Conway, who you 
know is engaged to marry Colonel Sutherland, 
nephew of the late Major St Priest, is also a 
pretty girl, though not so great a favourite of 
mine as her sister. It is absolutely shocking to 
see the amount of rude health she enjoys: her 
nerves seem of iron. Did you ever meet Colonel 
Sutherland, Lady Abesford? I believe he has 
been recently stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Stanmore." 

"Yes; I know Colonel Sutherland well. He 
was a frequent guest at the Priory," replied Mil* 
dred, firmly ; though her graceful head sank lower 
over the embroidery-firame. 

" Edward Sutherland is a most agreeable, vola- 

TOL. 11. 
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tile fellow ; though J fear a sad flirt," said Mfs. St. 
Priest, riveting her azure eyes on the Countess* 
*' I hope both the Conways will do well, and pros- 
per. It is rumoured, though I know not with 
what truth, that Isabella has set her heart on the 
possession of all Mr. Egremont Turville's pretty 
things at Nethercote. Is that my carriage, my 
lord?" exclaimed she, as her ear caught the sound 
of wheels on the gravelled court in front of the 
mansion. 

**Lady Catherine Neville has just driven up; 
but your ponies, Mrs. St. Priest, have been stand- 
ing at the door for some time," replied the Earl, 
nonchalantly. 

'^ Indeed ! I must say bon-jour to Lady Cathe- 
rine, and then fly away to fulfil an engage- 
ment at Moreton Place," responded Mrs. St. 
Priest hastily, drawing her shawls over her 
shoulders. 

As for Mildred, the bright colour glowed in her 
cheeks, and her fingers wandered rather nervously 
amongst the silks on the table by her side ; but 
no other signs of the inward emotion which 
now made her heart palpitate escaped her. Much 
need, indeed, did she stand of her hardly-acquired 
self-command, and of the restraining presence 
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6f a* third party^ to meet with equanimity the 
pleasure which lighted up Lord Alresford's hand- 
some features when the Lady Catherine was 
announced^ and the frank heartiness of his wel- 
come^ as he led her to the spot where she stood. 
Silently, with a pang in her heart and a smile on 
her lip, poor Mildred gazed with envy on the 
pure, placid brow of her visitor, who advanced 
eagerly towards her with a bright smUe parting 
her beautiful lips, and her face glowing with 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

** May I not greet you, dear Lady Alresford, 
as an old, a beloved fnend? Keed we, indeed, go 
through the formality of an introductioii ?" said 
Lady Catherine, pressing her lips to the Coun- 
tess's forehead. 

Mildred returned the salute; bifb the arriere 
pensie lingered. She raised her eyes and saw the 
joyous smile yet rested on her husband's face 
which so seldom greeted her ; and the chill crept 
again over her spirits. 

Lady Catherine's face was shaded with a slight, 
though a very slight, tinge of disappointment, as 
she turned away ; when, apparently perceiving 
Mrs. St. Priest for the first time, she made a 
slight inclination to her before taking h^ seat. 

c 2 
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Mildred was struck by its cold haughtiness ; and, 
shall we confess it, her eye rested more compla- 
cently on the drooping figure of the widow, who 
now stood ready to make her adieux. 

*^ I trust I shall have the honour of receiving 
your ladyship at Mon-Bijou, whenever you have 
nothing of more interest to occupy your time,** said 
Mrs. St. Priest, with her most winning manner 
and air, as Mildred bade her farewelL '^Lady 
Catherine, I wish you good-morning. Pray, pre- 
sent my compliments to Mrs. Otway." 

Lady Catherine bowed; and Mrs. St. Priest, 
escorted by Lord Alresford, quitted the room. 

^^I ^as amazed to find Mrs. St Priest here. 
I had 80 8et my heart on being yonr firrt viritor, 
Mildred. May I not call you Mildred ?" said 
Lady Cathenne, seating herself on the couch close 
to Lady Alresford. 

'*0h, yes: pray do,** replied Mildred, with 
a smile ; yielding, in spite of herself, to Lady 
Catherine's warmth and fascination of manner. 

'^ Well, remember you must do the same, and 
call me Catherine. Now, tell me, Mildred, what 
you think of Mrs. St. Priest?" 

*^ She seems a good, kind little body ; harmless, 
and perhaps rather affected Upon the whole, I 
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think my impression is favourable," rejoined Mil- 
dred, carelessly. 

'* Beally I I suppose, then, I must be preju- 
diced,'' said Lady Catherine, hastily. 

*^ Do you know anything agunst her ?" 

'^ Oh, nothing : my complaint is made up of a 
variety of small delinquencies. Indeed, I should 
have some difficulty in reducing my charge into a 
tangible shape: yet I strongly advise you, dear 
Mildred, to content yourself with paying back her 
civil speeches by civil speeches, and nothing more," 
replied Lady Catherine, laughing. 

In another moment or two Lord Alresford re- 
entered the room; and nothing more was said 
about Mrs. St. Priest. Lady Alresford then 
resumed her walking attire, and the trio set off 
on a long stroll through the grounds. Lady 
Catherine seemed perfectly at home, and flitted 
like a bird from one spot to another, giving a 
loose rein to her admiration in words of glowing 
eloquence when pleased, or as unsparingly cen- 
suring when actuated by the contrary feeling. 
Her demeanour towards Lady Alresford was so 
gentle, and withal plainly, yet so delicately, 
evinced her desire to obtain her friendship and 
love, that, but for the fell suspicion which rankled 
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in Mildred's mind^ that her gaest was the sole im- 
pediment which severed from her her husband's 
affection, she must have succumbed to the fascina- 
tion of Lady Catherine's manner. As she watdied 
the glow of interest which kindled her beauti^ 
features while listening to Lord Alresford's ani*- 
mated conversation, Mildred was struck at times 
by the deep, sudden gloom that all at once flitted 
across her face. However, Lady Catherine soon 
ralUed again from this momentary abstraction, 
and laughed and talked, until the evening shadows 
warned her it was time to think of retracing her 
route to Wardour Court. 

''You will be sure to come and pay me a 
visit, Mildred, in a day or two. I cannot express 
Mrs. Otway!s chagrin at not accompanying me 
hither to<-day ; but she was suddenly assailed with 
an old-fashioned notion, that it was not bienseante 
for so many to intrude just at present on your 
privacy," said the Lady Catherine, as she pro* 
ceeded to her carriage. 

Mildred stood at the window and watched her 
depart. She saw the Earl gather up the reins and 
place them carefully in her hand. Suddenly he 
leant forwards and addressed her earnestly for a 
second or two. Lady Catherine^ with a saule> 
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then raised her dark, liquid eyes to the window 
where she stood, and hastily responded. This 
little friendly conference was not lost on Mildred^ 
for her eyes were riveted on the group : she for- 
got the boudoir, and the many instances of her 
husband's attention and anxiety to forestall her 
wishes in all things ; for her suspicions were now 
more than confirmed, and her heart was hardened. 
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CHAPTER IL 

DuBiNG the next few days, Lady Alresford ob- 
Berved with keen^ jealous vigilance every action^ 
and weighed each word which fell from her hus- 
band's lips. She felt dissatisfied and ashamed at 
the little control she was enabled to exercise over 
herself; yet all her past distrust and suspicion 
which Helen Campbell had so vigorously com- 
bated^ and which Lord Alresford's seclusion and 
entire apparent devotion to herself during the 
past few weeks lulled^ now returned in full 
force. Unlike her former studious avoidance of 
Lady Catherine's name, she now concentrated her 
utmost ingenuity to make her perpetually the 
theme, direct or indirect, of her conversations with 
the Earl : not that she boldly sought explanation 
of those passages of her history which bore upon 
her close intimacy with him; but, after provoking 
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casual remarks^ generally of a laudatory nature, 
she treasured them in her memory, and in her 
solitary hours, her perverse fancy embellished 
and connected these fragments by an embroidery 
of her own colouring ; till, at length, she became 
thoroughly imbued with, and convinced of, the 
truth and reality of her imaginary fears. That 
whisper, that eloquent glance spoke volumes 
— ^and, although as yet she could almost number 
the minutes she had spent in the Lady Catherine's 
society, even in this short interval she had herself 
felt too keenly the fascinations of her person and 
manner, not to tremble at the sway these powerful 
attractions would exercise over any man who had 
once succumbed beneath them. Carefully, most 
carefully did Mildred conceal from her husband 
the doubts which rankled in her mind ; but, like 
the effect of some terrible slow poison on the 
body, they gradually produced a moral atrophy, 
and soon all her future hopes and joys faded 
under its withering influence. 

As for Lord Alresford, he seemed perfectly un- 
conscious of the conflict in her mind — ^as un- 
conscious as it was her studied aim and desire he 
should be. Invariably kind and solicitous to 
please her in all things, she knew and felt he was 
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deeply pained by her reserve. Once only since 
their marriage had he mentioned Colonel Suther- 
land's name> and then at a season most untoward ; 
it was on the evening after Lady Catherine's visit, 
whilst poor Mildred's heart burned resentftilly at 
her supposed influence. The Earl suddenly asked 
some question relative to her encouragement of 
Colonel Sutherland's addresses. Thrown off her 
guard by the unexpectedness of the query^ she 
felt her cheek flush; and her reply was cold^ 
confused^ and haughty. Lord Alresford looked 
surprised; but inmiediately dropped the subject. 
She turned quickly towards him, for her heart 
smote her, and testified it was her duty to re- 
move the false im^ession her manner created; 
but again irresolution proved her evil genius ; for 
the Earl, after waiting some time in evident ex**^ 
pectation that she would ezpMn or modify her 
words, quitted tiie room; and when they met 
again her courage failed to broach the unpleasant 
topic. 

It was now one of Mildred's most constant and 
ever-recurring regrets, that Wardour Court was 
situated at so easy a distance from Amesbury. 
She dreaded a frequent repetition of Lady Cathe* 
rine's visits ; for, imbued with her jealous mi8giy<^ 
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mgSs she felt the chance of winning her husband's 
affection would be increased tenfold, could she 
by any possibility remove him from the dangerous 
sphere of his ward's influence. How this was to 
be accomplished remained for many days the sub- 
ject of her profound meditation. Lord Alresford, 
on his marriage, resigned his diplomatic post 
abroad ; and she had heard him express a decided 
intention of spending the next two years at home, 
as his long previous absence on the continent ren- 
dered a residence on his estates desirable. Had 
Mildred sought the right clue, how easily would 
her doubts and bewildering projects have been 
resolved I As it was, during the following fort* 
night her mind had less leisure to brood over her 
present and future designs; as most of the prin-< 
dpal neighbouring families called at Amesbury, 
and amongst them came Lady Normanton. 

Next to seeing the Lady Catherine, Mildred's 
curiosity and interest were most strongly excited 
by her anticipated introduction to Maude Con- 
way's family. Yielding to her vivid imagination, 
she had endowed the latter with such a profusion 
of personal and intellectual graces, that a positive 
feeling of chagrin came across her as the door 
opened, and she heard the young lady who aocom** 
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panied Lady Normanton^ and who entered the 
room with a deportment so scomM and unwin- 
ning^ announced as Miss Conway. Wide, indeed, 
must have been Colonel Sutherland's choice from 
that beauty he had so often pointedly expatiated 
to her upon — that soft, melting grace, combined 
with symmetry of feature, indispensable to his 
ideal of female loveliness, — if the regular, though 
harshly-chiselled features, the high colour, and 
bright, glittering eyes of the face before her had 
had power to win his heart When, however. 
Lady Normanton introduced her companion as her 
second daughter, Mildred returned Miss Isabella 
Conway's greeting and forcible indications of her 
own importance, with more suavity than she would 
otherwise have vouchsafed ; so glad was she to find 
her fears groundless : feeling that, had this been 
Colonel Sutherland's betrothed, to have supplanted 
her in his heart would have been a very ques- 
tionable triumph; besides aiming a fatal blow 
at his discriminating powers, on which her own 
self-complacency had so long securely reposed. 

Moreton Place, the mansion Lady Normanton 
inhabited, was situated about four miles from 
Amesbury ; and here she had lived with her two 
daughters ever since her husband's death, whicU 
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happened soon after his accession to the title. 
Fortunately^ however, for her son, his education 
was rendered totally independent of her control 
by his father's will: though Lady Normanton 
resented this exclusion with the pertinacious little- 
ness of a weak, passionate woman ; and, recklessly 
indifferent to her son's future welfare, for years 
her greatest delight was to impede his guardian's 
designs by as many vexatious obstacles as she 
possibly could devise. By weak indulgence and 
injudicious flattery, she next strove to gain ascen- 
dency over his mind: but even as a boy. Lord 
Normanton's high, manly spirit rebelled at the 
inequalities of his mothers temper. Her capricious 
tyranny and exigeance at times exasperated him ; 
while her foolish compliance and inconsistency on 
other occasions weakened, and at length finally 
destroyed, his respect for her character and judg- 
ment. In his sister Maude — his exact counterpart 
in feature and mind, as all their friends declared — 
Lord Normanton fortunately found a congenial 
firiend and companion. Into her ear he poured 
all his boyish griefs and perplexities, and in 
their juvenile days it was beautiful to witness 
their attachment, and the touching devotion of 
her manner, as she turned her bright blue eyes. 
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beaming with love and pride, ixpoa him* As 
time stole on, however, another was admitted 
into this friendly league, and the Lady Catherine 
Neville became the almost inseparable companion 
of the brother and sister. The secluded life she 
had led from infancy, and the solitude and silence 
of Wardour, had subdued much of her youthM 
spirit; and at this period Lady Catherine, though 
a child in years, had acquired, by early habits of 
self-commune, a knowledge and power of reasont- 
ing wonderful for her age. As Lord Normanton 
gazed in her dark, flashing eyes, and heard the 
earnest energy with which she poured forth, and 
embodied in language almost poetical, some of tiie 
strange musings and aspirings of her lonely hours, 
his boyish fancy was fired, and he longed to share 
her pursuits and guide her enthusiastic spirit in 
its researches. Her passionate love for the good 
and beautiful, and the deep romance which imbued 
her mind, accorded with his own. Happy in each 
other's society, for some time, at stated periods of 
the year, they enjoyed their long, solitary rambles 
amid the deep woods and sunny dells of Wardour ; 
until the increasing infirmities of Lord Willing- 
ham rendered change of climate indispensable, and 
Lady Catherine accompanied her father to Italy. 
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Soon after this event. Lord Normanton quitted 
Harrow, and after reading for a couple of years 
with a private tutor, went to college, where he 
passed a most brilliant career ; though, in the midst 
of all his honours, the vision of the enthusiastic 
child who first kindled and roused his ambition 
was indelibly impressed on his mind. There was 
one fault, however, deeply rooted in Lord Nor- 
manton's character, which her pure influence had 
failed to exorcise ; and this was a distrust of the 
motives of those amongst whom he lived. From 
his very earliest childhood, a caress from his mother 
had been a bribe to lure him to some compliance 
with her wishes, which otherwise she had not 
strength of character to enforce; in latter years 
the same artifice— rendered more effisctual, as she 
imagined, by a little flattery — ^was synonymous 
with something she desired to obtain, or some 
promise she wished to extort. As he entered 
more into the world, his strong sense of justice 
revolted, when, &om his rank and riches alone, he 
found himself the object of obsequious attention ; 
while others, his equals in everything else save 
these worldly advantages, were cast comparatively 
into the background: in short, his vanity was 
piqued to achieve some more legitimate triumphs. 
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and an ardent longing arose to be indebted to 
himself^ and not to his name, for the consideration 
he enjoyed. 

As soon as he attained his majority. Lord Nor- 
manton, to free himself at once from his mother's 
underhand methods of intimating her wishes, 
doubled her jointure. He had also another op- 
portimity for early signalizing his generosity. His 
cousin, Robert Conway, a wild, worthless yoimg 
man, had, by a life of reckless dissipation, reduced 
himself to the last straits, and was threatened with 
expulsion &om college. After having half ruined 
his father, a man of very moderate fortune, Mr. 
Conway, without a sou in his pocket, or the sem- 
blance of an excuse on his lips, threw himself upon 
his cousin's generosity as a dernier ressort Lord 
Normanton paid his debts. A few months after 
the latter left college, Mr. Conway again involved 
himself in gambling debts to an immense amount; 
but this time the finale was more tragic. Totally 
devoid of principle, and goaded by the despera- 
tion of his circumstances, he committed some 
extensive forgeries on an eminent banking firm. 
The fraud was promptly detected, and his arrest 
became inevitable. Again, in a letter of agonizing 
entreaty, he implored his cousin's aid and inter- 
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cession* Lord Normanton instantly repaired to 
London^ but after several interviews with his un- 
happy relative^ and one with the principals of the 
banking-houscj finding his good offices of no avails 
he abruptly quitted England before the trial, for 
a long-projected tour on the continent, without 
previously returning to Moreton: much to his 
mother's anger and dissatisfaction, who protested 
she never could divine the motive of this extra- 
ordinary whim. 

A few days after Lady Normanton's call, Mil- 
dred and her husband drove to Wardour Court. 
Much to her surprise. Lord Alresford expressed 
no impatience for her speedy discharge of this act 
of courtesy towards Lady Catherine, and it was 
she who proposed the visit. A strange, restless 
anxiety possessed her spirit to watch once more 
their demeanour in each other's society; and, 
fertile in the art of self-tormenting, she imagined 
this indifference on the part of Lord Alresford 
bespoke a security in Lady Catherine's regard 
which no apparent omissions of courtesy or inte- 
rest could shake. Narrowly did Mildred watch 
the expression of his &ce, as she made the proposal 
to drive to Wardour; but not even a passing 
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emotion of any kind flitted across it, as the words 
fell from her lips. 

The route from Amesbnrj to Wardour Court 
laj through a most lovelj country^ and as she sat 
by his side (for Lord Alresford drove her thither 
in his phaeton)^ insensibly the seriousness faded 
from her brow^ and^ forgetting for the moment 
her fancied wrongs, she abandoned herself to that 
sprightly vivacity of tone and manner always so 
captivating when united to a cultivated^ well- 
stpred mind. The beautifrd scenery also kindled 
her enthusiasm; for as yet, with the exception 
of one visit to Avington, and an occasional walk 
through the little village of Amesbury, her drives 
and promenades had been circumscribed to the 
limits of the park. The foliage, though fuUy 
expanded, still retained that vivid green and 
freshness, as yet unsullied by dust or shrivelled 
by the ardent sun, which renders the month of 
June so lovely. Now their route lay over the 
brow of some bold hill, sloping precipitously to 
the wooded valley on their right, through which 

the beautiful river D threaded, glistening 

in the sun like a broad silver band; while the 
towering peaks of the rocky hills abruptly arising 
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from its margin, bounded the horizon, softened and 
mellowed in a oloud of purple and golden yapour. 
At other times the road descended abrupilj into 
a narrow gorge, hemmed in by rough, jutting 
rocks; the tall summits of manj of which were 
crowned with dark pine plantations, contrasting 
with the bright verdure of the vegetation which 
wreathed the hill sides, and clustered around the 
margin of the deep hollows. Below, thickets of 
gorse and broom, interspersed by rocky ledges, 
covered with wild thyme and feathery-looking 
mosses, were scattered over the broad band of 
greensward which skirted the carriage road on 
either side. Mildred cast a look of regret on 
the wild luxuriance she was leaving behind, as 
the carriage passed the lodge gates of Wardour, 
and proceeded rapidly up the stately trim avenue 
leading to the mansion. 

Nothing could exceed the warmth and cordiality 
of Lady Catherine's greeting, and still more than 
ever was Mildred struck with the winning grace 
of her manner, and the intellectual beauty of 
her face. She was dressed in deep mourning, un- 
relieved save by the snowy whiteness of her collar 
and cuffs ; and her hair was smoothly braided on 
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her temples, and twisted into a heavy knot be* 
hind. Her friend^ Mrs. Otwaj, sat by her on 
the sofa, knitting; and there was something so 
primitive and sweet in the expression of the old 
lady's countenance, that Mildred found her eyes 
irresistibly attracted towards her. Her features 
were pale and thin, and her nose rather long and 
aquiline ; but in the expression of the fiuled, 
though regularly cut features, there was that 
unmistakeable air of high breeding which seldom 
fails to command interest, and a simple benevo- 
lence in her smile that at once won the heart. 
Her forehead was high and dightly furrowed, and 
small flat curls, lightly sprinkled with powder, 
clustered round her face. She wore a dose cap 
of the whitest, finest lace ; and a full frill, or ruf^ 
of the same delicate Mechlin, encircled her neck^ 
displaying its elaborate pattern to the greatest 
advantage over her black silk dress. A gold 
chatelaine of exquisite workmanship hung from 
her waist, with its multitude of fanciful appen- 
dages, and attached on the other side was an old- 
fashioned contrivance — a kind of steel rest for 
the knitting-pin, when the hand wearied of grasp- 
ing the mass of work depending from it: an 
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alleyiation Mrs. Otway's notable industry amply 
deserved. 

After some conversation^ Lady Catherine^ with 
the most obliging desire to entertain her guest, 
led Mildred through the flower garden, and dis* 
played her pictures, and a collection of vases 
and other articles made during her sojourn 
abroad. On a stand near one of the windows 
of the largest room, in which the pictures hung, 
was a large portfolio filled with various sketches 
and drawings ; and while Lady Catherine was dis- 
cussing the merits of a painting with Lord Aires- 
ford with more iJan and interest than Mildred 
approved, the latter, with her old feelings of re- 
sentment kindled again, strolled towards it, and 
listlessly commenced turning over its contents, 
though her eyes were riveted upon her compa- 
nions. Many allusions to things and personages 
abroad intermingled in their discussion, and Lord 
Alresford talked with a lively ease and interest 
in the subject, which tended not a little to increase 
her irritable sensations. 

Presently Mrs. Otway approached, and, in her 
simple language, began to descant on some of the 
scenes Lady Catherine had so ably illustrated; 
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and llioo^ Iddred was compelled to lend an 
outward attention, she still keenlj observed ike 
EarFs deportment After a time, T/wiy Catherine 
retreated into the recess of one of the windows 
on a level with that against which she stood, and 
for the next ten minatee conTersed with the 
Earl in more snbdued accents; and then Lady 
Alresford distinctly heard the mstie of paper, as 
of the folding or unfolding of a letter. She fimaed 
also that the beautiful bloom was deepened on 
Lady Catherine's cheek, when she joined her 
again; and, acting with her nsnal quick impulse, 
Mildred turned hastily away to address Mrs. 
Otway, who held a drawing, whidi she was just 
about to display. With a low, hurried exclama- 
tion of surprise, however. Lady Catherine hastily 
snatched it from the old lady's hand, and buried it 
beneadi a pile of drawings already exhibited, while 
a deep blush suffiised her cheeks and brow, as she 
timidly glanced towards Lord AlresforiL Mjb. Ot- 
way, however, retained the drawing long enough 
for Mildred to perceive, through the transparent 
paper which covered it, that it was a portndt — 
the portrait, moreover, of a gentleman ; and she 
was awaiting its full display with no littie interest 
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and anxiety. The evident confunon and sudden 
silence of Lady Catherine, who for many minutes 
after, did not recover her yivacityj convinced Mil- 
dred she was more than justified in harbouring 
her most cruel and mortifying suspicion ; and soon 
after, with a manner constrained and formal, she 
took her leave, little edified or reassured by her 
visit to Wardour Court. 

If Mildred before thought absence from the 
range of Lady Catherine's attractions desirable, 
now, as may be supposed, most doubly imperative 
and necessary did it appear to her. But the diffi- 
culty was, how could she, a bride of a month 
deliberately propose a change of residence ; with 
its consequent admission that she was weary of 
her tite-ii'tite with her husband — weary of the 
beautiful home he had taken such pains to adorn 
for her reception ? Besides, where could she ask 
him to take her? Chance, however, favoured her 
design, and very speedily afforded her the oppor- 
tunity she panted for. She happened the follow- 
ing morning to descend a few minutes earUer than 
usual On a small side table, in the breakfast- 
room, lay the letters just arrived {torn Avington, 
including not only her own, but Lord Alresford's 
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correspondence. As Her eje ran over the addresses 
of the letters^ she descried one directed to her 
husband, with the premier's autograph in its left- 
hand comer. In a moment the idea flashed through 
her mind that this letter might aid her design; 
for could the Earl be prevailed upon to accept or 
solicit aught from government, which would 
require his immediate presence in London, her 
desire would be effectually and skilAiUy accom- 
plished; and she at once determined that no in- 
sinuations or effort on her part, to bring about 
this much wished-for result, should be wanting. 

She stood at the window musing how to com- 
mence operations, when Lord Alresford entered 
the room. After talking to her for a few minutes, 
he turned to the table, and taking up the iden- 
tical letter she wished him to do, broke the seaL 
Impatiently, she awaited for some indication of 
its contents, and her beautiful eyes rested upon 
him with that interest her anxiety now prompted, 
but which pride on other occasions so frequently 
repelled. 

** This letter is from Lord Woodbum, request- 
ing my presence in the House, on Wednesday 
night to support his bill," said Lord Alresford^ 
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surprised at the sudden interest she evinced in 
his correspondence! and wondering^ perhaps, what 
motive could have kindled it 

'^ You intend, of course, to comply with his 
lordship's request?" replied she, promptly, and 
inquiringly^ while the colour sufiused her 
cheeks. 

'' No ; it will not be convenient to me to go to 
town next week. Besides^ Mildred, I would not 
leave you ; especially as this bill is not very im« 
portant, and is sure to pass^" replied the Earl, 
decisively. 

Mildred was silent for some minutes : she fixed 
her eyes steadily on the groimd. Lord Alresford 
continued opening his letters. 

'' Do not refuse Lord Woodbum's request only 
on my account, for I should like exceedingly to 
accompany you to town. The season is very 
brilliant stilly and I miss my usual sojourn there 
at this period more than I can express," said 
she^ at length rapidly ; though her eyes were still 
bent on the carpet. 

'^ I am sorry for itj Mildred. I have made 
arrangements to spend the ronainder of the year 
hercj and I do not feel disposed to alter my de* 
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termination,'' replied Lord Alresford, coldly, oon- 
tinning to peruse the letter in his hand. 

Her colour came and went quick and fast. She, 
the idolized, — ^the indulged one, to be refused in 
this unequivocal cavalier style I yet in her resent- 
ment she cast not a thought on the bitter indiffe- 
rence her own words implied. Urged by her in- 
tense anxiety to win his love, — only to be obtained, 
as she imagined, far from all comparison with the 
beautiful, the dreaded Lady Catherine — she re- 
solved to hazard another trial of her power. 

'^ Lord Alresford, I desire very much to visit 
London. Will you deny my first request?* 
said she, haughtily, though with difficulty re- 
taining her self-possession. 

Lord Alresford laid down his letter. She 
was spell-bound, imder that strange fiu»ination 
and species of awe he always exercised over her 
spirit 

" Mildred," said he, firmly, '^ I will not yield to 
your caprice. You shall have time for reflection : 
nor will I expose you, in your present frame of 
mind, to the temptations which the gratification of 
your wish would entail. Before, your safeguards 
against every dangerous allurements were the 
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love and confidence you reposed in your parents ; 
now, — ^but I will leave you to draw the parallel : 
only^ one day you mayi perhapsi thank me for my 
peremptory denial of your request." 

** Then your refusal proceeds alone from gene- 
rous concern for my welfare^ and you have no 
personal reasons for desiring to remain at Ames* 
bury, as you stated before?" retorted Mildred, 
with a sarcastic bitterness she could not repress, 
while hef beautiful face crimsoned. 

'^ Lady Alresford, I should imagine, would have 
been the last to need explanation of the personal 
motives likely to induce me to consider Amesbury 
our most desirable residence at present," rejoined 
the Earl, calmly quitting the room. 

But Mildred, in the depth of her pique and 
resentment, attributed her husband's firm resolu- 
tion alone to the strength of his liaison with the 
Lady Catherine. 

In a few minutes Lord Alresford returned, with 
no vestige of their past debate visible in his 
face and manner. During the following half-hour 
he conversed as if nothing had occurred to ruffle 
their good understanding ; though she fancied he 
lingered longer by her side than it was his wont 
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to do. Mildred, however^ made no advance, though 
involuntarily she sighed as the door at length 
closed for the morning upon her husband, and 
she was left agun to her lonely cogitations. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Let us now take a peep at others of our dramatis 
persoruB over their breakfast-table. We confess 
a predilection for this early meal, especially in 
summer, when Nature also puts on her most 
tempting aspect, and all things without look fresh 
and luxuriant. A fair face and kindly disposition 
then beam upon us with redoubled lustre, when 
the mind| refreshed by sleep, diffuses a calm 
serenity over every speaking feature; while we 
have observed, on the contrary, that those faces 
habitually puckered with peevish firetfiilness as- 
sume at the morning meal additional repulsive- 
ness; as if the repose ordained to renovate the 
faculties of both body and mind, served in such 
unlucky individuals but to quicken the venom 
which debars them the enjoyment of much that is 
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pleasant and delightful in this beautiftd world of 
ours. 

At the breakfast table, then, in a small comfort- 
ably, rather than richly furnished apartment, at 
Moreton Place, was a young lady answering in 
every intent and purpose our first sketch. Before 
her stood the hissing tea-urn; and when we 
first observe her, her head is slightly inclined, 
watching the descent of the boiling stream on 
the fragrant leaves in the tea-pot ; but presently 
she raises her eyes and looks rather anxiously 
at the door, as she hears footsteps in the hall 
without. Her face is not regularly handsome, 
but still on the noble brow, relieved by shining 
bands of silky hair, in the varying shadows 
trembling in her deep blue eyes, in the smile 
which slightly elevates the comers of her small, 
well cut mouth, there was something infinitely 
captivating. L^expression fait tout-^we are re- 
peatedly told, and Miss Conway, as she stood 
there with her dazzling complexion, pure as her 
white morning robe, with good humour dimpling 
her soft cheek, was a living exemplification of its 
truth. Near her, in an arm-chair, sat her mother. 
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Lady Normanton's figure^ was petite and gracefully 
formed^ though ill health, rather than agei had 
robbed it of its fulnefls. Her tace still retained 
vestiges of great former beauty, though now the 
once blooming cheek was hollow and wan, and a 
fretful frown of discontent furrowed the brow 
and curled the lip. She reclined back in her 
chair enveloped in a large shawl, although sum- 
mer still spread its most tempting sky, and her 
eyes followed with restless peevishness the grace- 
ful movements of her daughter. 

" I really wish, Maude, you would attend to 
my request, and desire Harris to bake the rolls 
more. I may just as well speak to my poodle as 
ask you to do anything ; yet you know Dr. Bat- 
swing said dough in this crude state was highly 
indigestible, and likely to bring on another attack 
of dyspepsia," said Lady Normanton, fretfully 
tossing the uppermost crust from a plate of hotj 
buttered rolls before her. 

'* I did lecture her for above half an hour 
yesterday, dear mamma, I assure you; and she 
promised to attend better this morning. Look, I 
really believe, if you try this bit you will find it 
well baked^" replied Maude, good*naturedly, turn- 
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ing over the roll to find a piece to suit her 
mother's fastidious palate. 

^^ Well^ just put it down on the plate, Maude. 
You cannot expect me to taste it while you hold 
it there balanced like Mahomet's co£Bn P 

Miss Conway obeyed. After slowly separating 
a minute particle fix>m the piece. Lady Normanton 
suddenly laid down her knife and fork. 

'^ Maude, don't you see the glare of the sun is 
enough to sicken one ? Do put down the Vene- 
tian shade I Keally, what can your head always 
be running upon, that you never observe any- 
thing?" 

" Do you feel more comfortable now, mamma?" 
asked Miss Conway, placing before her mother a 
cup of tea, after shutting out the bright sunshine 
from the room. 

^^ Yes : this subdued light is infinitely more 
grateful," said Lady Normanton, in no very 
gracious tones, sipping the tea. *' Good heavens, 
Maude I you must have emptied the sugar-basin 
into my cup. How very careless I really, I can 
never get my daughters to perform the slightest 
service for me properly." 

'^ Fortunately, here is another cup just ready ; 
perhaps you will like it better," replied Maude, in 
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tones unmoved^ quietly substituting one cup for 
the other before her querulous ladyship could 
interpose. 

*^ Now ring the bell^ Maude^ and inquire 
whether Harris has got a gallina's egg for my 
breakfast. Dr. Batswing said they contained 
twice as much nourishment as any other. I must 
speak to Jones, the bailiff; for I have more than a 
dozen galHnas, and never get an egg. It is per- 
fectly abominable ; and I dare say it will be the 
same tale again this morning." 

The bell was rung ; and, after due inquiry, as it 
was found the twelve Guinea fowls, with strange 
perversity, refused to produce an egg between 
them for her ladyship's dSfeunery Lady Normanton 
resumed her repast in no very amiable mood ; and 
Maude, after plying her mother's plate with a 
variety of delicacies, arranging her cushions, and 
feeding her poodle, at length sat down, and ven- 
tured to commence her own breakfast. 

Lady Normanton continued to eat in silence for 
some minutes. 

** I wonder when your sister will please to 
make her appearance. When I was young such 
indolence was not tolerated. Did you go into her 
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room the last thing before you came down stairs, 
Maude ?** 

'^ Yes, mamma. I dare say Isabella is wearied 
with her fatiguing expedition yesterday, and will 
be down presently," said Maude, in her most con- 
ciliating tones. 

** Her fatigues 1 Do you mean her drive yes- 
terday to Nethercote with your aunt elect — ^little, 
silly Mrs. St. Priest?" 

Maude's cheek flushed ; even her gentle spirit 
felt chafed at her mother's wanton irritability. 
At this moment, however. Lady Normanton's 
thoughts received a fresh diversion by the abrupt 
entrance of her daughter. The young lady ad- 
vanced into the room with a very decided manner 
and air; her regular features breathing defiance 
at any one presuming to call her in question as 
to the hour it was her sovereign pleasure to par- 
take of her morning meaL Lady Notmanton 
instantly opened a volley of small shot; which, 
however. Miss Isabella chose to treat with most 
supreme indifference ; and after nonchalantly 
glancing at the breakfast-table> she coolly walked 
to the bell, rang it, and then stood smoothing her 
bandeaux before the mirror over the chimney- 
piece. 
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What did you ring the bell for, Isabella?'' 
aaked Lady Normanton, in no very gentle tones, 
as Hughes the butler answered the peremptory 
summons. 

*' Take the urn out and refiU it with boiling 
water, and bring some more eggs, muffin, and 
hot roll !" said the impracticable Isabella, without 
Youchsafing a glance at her irate mother. ^' I 
think you might have kept a little hot tea for me, 
at any rate, Maude : but I know, people in love 
are the most forgetiul creatures in the world. 
Good heavens I pray pull up that blind — the 
room looks like some dismal den I" exclaimed she, 
composedly seating herself. 

" I dare say you think this nonchalant deport^ 
ment vastly becoming to you. Miss Isabella Con- 
way ; but let ine inform you, once for all, that if 
you cannot rise in time to breakfast with your 
sister and myself, you will please to content your- 
self with what you find on the table ; for I will 
not have Harris disturbed whilst she is drawing 
up the carte for dinner," rejoined Lady Norman- 
ton, fretfolly. 

^'I am exceedingly sorry to disturb Harris's 
cogitations on soups and ragattts. I assure your 
Ladyship, I will do aU in my power to spare her 
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precious time," retorted Isabella, scornfully. "Well, 
Maude, what is the matter? You look as grave 
and sorrowful as you did before Edward Suther- 
land's last visit." 

Miss Conway made no reply, and, to conceal 
the bright drops which sprang to her eyes at this 
unfeeling taunt, bent her small head still lower 
over her needle; for on her sister's appearance 
she had retreated from the breakfast-table, and left 
her to the undisturbed enjoyment of the morning's 
bickering. 

"I wonder when Normanton will think it 
worth while to trouble his head about us? How 
long is it since we heard from him, Isabella?" at 
length said Lady Normanton, after a long pause 
in the dialogue; during which Isabella ate, and 
her mother fondled her poodle, yawned, and had 
frequent recourse to the bottle of pungent salts 
by her side. 

" You had better ask Maude. Normanton thinks 
her the only person worth writing to amongst 
us," replied Isabella, carelessly tossing the wing of 
a chicken to the dog ; who, thereupon, immediately 
leaped from Lady Normanton's lap, with a sudden 
eagerness which caused her to start violently. 

** When did you hear last from your brother. 
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Maude?" demanded Ladj Normanton^ colour- 
ingy and da;rting a furious glance at her second 
daughter. 

"I think it was about three weeks ago^ mamma. 
Normanton was then on the point of leaving 
Naples for Florence." 

" I wish he would be on the point of leaving 
anywhere for England. A young man of his 
fortune and consequence ought to be thinking 
of settling in life, and taking a political station, 
instead of wandering indolently on the continent. 
That Bobert Conway had some hand in driving 
him abroad: though I never could penetrate the 
mystery ; for Normanton s stupid closeness of dis- 
position is perfectly odious. There must be some 
attraction abroad ; and I quite expect he will bring 
home some ballet girl, or street beggar, as his 
wife." 

'^Oh, mammal" exclaimed Miss Conway, in- 
voluntarily lifting her soft eyes from her work. 

"Nothing more likely, I should say; just to 
demonstrate his sublime indifference to those two 
things the world generally reckons in its cata- 
logue of objects to be desired — wealth and position. 
You know Normanton was always entiche with the 
absurd notion that every girl he saw wished to 
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marry him for his money and rank," rejomed 
Isabella. 

^^ Here is my son throwing away all his advan- 
tages, and my daughters, though they have been 
out these four years, remain unmarried ; and are 
likely, for aught I know, to continue so. Even 
if they do manage to attract lovers, they seem 
wofully ignorant of the art of retaining them," 
grumbled Lady Normanton, casting a reproachful 
glance at Maude. 

'^Pray, mamma, will you be good enough to 
inform us what advantages Normanton throws 
away ; for it appears to me he careAilly treasures 
them all I" said Isabella, sneeringly. 

^'I mean, by his preposterous absurdity and 
romantic nonsense about being married, for him- 
self he is throwing away the chance of a match 
with his old friend and playfellow. Lady Cathe- 
rine Neville : she would make a most suitable 
wife for him. But all my children are resolved to 
fly in my face, I plainly perceive. However, we 
shall see. Mr. Egremont Turville is not such a 
fastidious simpleton as Normanton, and knows 
how to make court to the heiress. I told your 
brother the county was ringing with the news of 
Mr. Turville's afisiduities in that quarter, last 
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week when I wrote to him, so perhaps we may 
see him sooner than we anticipate." 

** Then^ mamma, all I say is, 70U added another 
link to a chain of scandalous gossip abreadj long 
enough. I have closely watched Mr. Turville 
and Lady Catherine, and I feel assured there is 
nothing between them save cousinly regard." 

^^ Just the very thing to build upon, Isabella ; 
in spite of your yehement assertions. Throw a 
fascinating man and a handsome young woman 
together constantly, without let or hindrance, 
with all restraints and egardz dissipated by 
cousinly affinity, and a match is sure to be the 
result ; so you need not hope, my dear, to make 
a conquest of the lord of Nethercote !" said Lady 
Normanton, carelessly twisting round the rings 
on her thin fingers. 

'^ Your ladyship need be under no alarm. Mr. 
Egremont Turville, with twice his wealth, would 
scarce make me forget who I am I" rejoined Miss 
Isabella Conway, haughtily ; and her small mouth 
curled with angry disdain. 

'^ I should trust so, indeed, Isabella. Maude, 
you who half live at Wardour Court, what do you 
say to Mr. Turville's chances with the heiress ? " 

'' Indeed, mamma, I have had few opportunities 
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of judging," replied she, quietly : for, one among 
Isabella's amiable qualities was this — that after 
bantering poor Maude until she extracted some- 
thing like an opinion or admission, the next time 
-she saw Lady Catherine she would triumphantly 
descant upon the fact so elicited, on her sister^s 
authority. 

" Oh, Maude, only knows what she likes to 
telL It is no use to ask her anything," exclaimed 
Isabella, bitterly. 

" The best thing you could do, Maude, would 
be to use your influence with your friend to 
induce her to suspend her choice until after your 
brother's return home. He would surely not sus- 
pect his old playfellow of wishing to entrap him I " 

" On my life, he would I Normanton's absurd 
susceptibility would lead him into any folly." 

** Upon my word, your brother is obliged to 
you. Miss Isabella. Now, if my son would but 
be reasonable, and return home and marry Lady 
Catherine, I need never leave this place for that 
odious old kennel of a house at Bowmore. Give 
me that footstool, Maude, and just raise the pil- 
low behind me. Those flowers make me quite 
ill; do, pray, put them outside in the hall," 
said Lady Normanton, pointing to a vase filled 
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with jasmin and honeysuckle on a side table. 
'^ Ah^ girls I" continued she, with a sigh, ''had 
your father lived, your present destiny would have 
been very different. Not but what Normanton 
has behayed uncommonly well in doubling my 
paltry jointure of two thousand a year, on the day 
he came of age ; but my lot has been peculiarly 
unlucky, and I have had little enjoyment of the 
consequence and wealth which a marriage with 
your father at first seemed to promise ** 

** Then, mamma, you should not blame us ; for, 
if you have had disadvantages to contend with, 
so have we. Maude and I have never even 
tasted the privileges of our station." 

Lady Normanton continued, without heeding 
her daughter's interruption : — 

'' Before your father came to the title, I had 
the discomfort and plague of bringing you three 
into the world, and thereby ruined my health 
for ever. Dr. Batswing says, my nervous system 
will never recover its elasticity. Your father only 
survived his accessdon to the &mily honours one 
year ; and words are powerless to describe what 
I then went through with the vile tribe of law- 
yers, trustees, and guardians. Witham was let ; 
arrangements were made for my son's educa- 
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tion, malffri everything I could say — and now^ 
after all I have suffered^ Normanton nearly ruins 
himself with paying other people's debts, and 
takes himself off in this cavalier style, instead of 
living at home and reinstating his mother and 
sisters in the family mansion. He really seems 
to care for none of us but Maude." 

'^ As £Eir as I am concerned, I should beg to 
decline joining the family circle at Witham. Nor- 
manton is far too dictatorial for me," said Isabella, 
sarcastically. 

" Beally, Isabella, your flights and airs are per- 
fectly ludicrous ; and could your brother hear you, 
he certainly would not consider himself a loser 
by your absence. Maude, ring the bell for my 
drops. Johnson's head must be like a sieve; 
she knows I always take them immediately after 
breakfast." When Lady Normanton had swal*- 
lowed the mixture, immediately presented by her 
maid, she continued, '^ By-the-bye, Maude, I 
understand you were at Wardour when Lord 
and Lady Alresford paid their second visit there. 
Now, I only heard this by a side-wind. I never 
in my life met with so dose and disingenuous a 
character as yours ! " 

^^ I did not think you particularly cared for an 
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enumeration of Lad j Catherine's yisitors^ mamma, 
especially in this case ; as, judging from your man- 
ner, I thought Lady Alresford did not produce a 
favourable impression on either you or Isabella, 
when you called at Amesbuiy." 

'^ I cannot tell how you venture to set your* 
self up as a competent judge of my manners 
or sentiments either ; you must have a monstrous 
opinion of your discrin^inating faculties I How- 
ever, in this one instance you are right: for I 
certainly never felt more disappointed in anybody 
in my life than with Lady Alresford. I thought 
her frigid and insouciante to a degree positively 
repulsive. Lord Alresford also thinks no small 
things of himself I But I want to know, Maude, 
how y(m liked her?" asked Lady Normanton, 
peevishly. 

^^ If you insist upon my opinion, mamma, I hope 
you will not be offended if I speak it truly. I 
was very much fascinated by Lady Alresford's 
manners and appearance. I think I never saw a 
more beautiful face. There was something so 
kind and gentle in the tone of her voice, too. 
When you meet her again, I feel sure you will 
admire her,'' replied Maude. 

'' Apropos, Maude — ^I think I did not tell you 
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Mrs. St. Priest intimated yesterday^ during our 
driye^ that this immaculate Lady Alresford is 
an old flame of Edward Sutherland's. By what 
I can understand from her, there seems to have 
been a regular flirtation between them when he 
was stationed at Stanmore. Fray, did this fact 
form any portion of his mysterious disclosures, 
when he was closeted with you for full two hours 
during his last visit ?" 

Miss Conway made no reply : her heart was too 
full for words ; a slight tremulous motion of the 
lip alone testified that she heard the abrupt in- 
terrogatory. 

"Well, Maude," continued Isabella, " you need 
not look so angry and aggrieved: forewarned is 
forearmed, you know — and were I you, when 
Edward Sutherland comes into this neighbour- 
hood again, I would not let him go near Ames- 
bury.'' 

" Did Mrs. St. Priest say, he was likely soon 
to visit her again?" asked Lady Normanton. 

'' Yes ; she said she expected him in a week or 
ten days,'' replied Isabella, paudng, as Hughes 
presented himself at the door. 

" Mrs. St Priest, my lady, has sent over a 
messenger to know whether Miss Conway or 
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Miss Isabella will like to drive with her to Nether- 
cote this afternoon." 

''Give our compliments, and bslj, that either 
Miss Conway or myself will be with Mrs. St 
Priest by two o'clock,'' replied Isabella, promptly. 

" Good heavens ! what can Mrs. St. Priest be 
going over to Nethercote again for?" ejaculated 
Lady Normanton, lifting up her eyes. 

**To see Mr. Egremont TurviUe, most pro- 
bably, mamma," observed Isabella, flippantly. " I 
suppose, Maude, as you are an affianced young 
^7^ you won't mind my sharing this privilege 
with her?" 

*^ Not in the least, Isabella, as far as the drive 
and Mr. Egremont Turville are concerned ; but, 
unfortunately, I promised Lady Catherine to 
walk over to Wardour after lunch," replied Miss 
Conway, hesitatingly : for she perceived the inci- 
pient pout on her sister's rosy lip. 

** Well, Maude, for once you must let your 
friend's convenience yield to your mother's. It is 
quite impossible that both my daughters can go out 
and leave me alone ; so if you cannot live a day 
without visiting Wardour Court, you must take 
your maid and walk there after dinner. Now, if 
you please, we will go into my sitting-room; and^ 
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perhaps^ you will write those letters for me I 
spoke to you about yesterday evening." 

Miss Conway arose^ and quietly put aside her 
work to obey her mother^s exigeant caprice. Poor 
girl ! involuntarily a heavy sigh fluttered on her 
Up. 

" I wish you joy of your task^ Maude/' said 
Isabella^ malidouslyy as her sister passed the couch, 
on which she was preparing to recline with the 
last new novel in her hand. *^ I shall be back 
again about four. Adieu ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Miss Isabella Conwat returned home from 
her drive in a humour anything but improved 
by her tSte^-tite with the languishing widow ; and, 
after a dinner prolonged to a most insupportable 
length by the captious caprice of Lady Nor- 
manton^ Maude was permitted to set off on her 
long-delayed expedition to Wardour Court 

A feeling of indescribable relief stole over her 
as she closed the small gate admitting firom the 
grounds of Moreton Place into the meadows, 
across which a footpath led direct to Lady Ca- 
therine's abode. She strolled slowly along; the 
quiet — the delicious luxury of being allowed 
space and leisure to think, when her heart was 
throbbing with anxiety and dire foreboding — the 
absence of the taunting word which sometimes 
drove her harassed spirit to the verge of despe- 
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rate defiance of her domestic tyrants^ fell so sooth- 
ingly on her mind^ that, insensibly, her fair young 
brow unbent, and the quick anxious glance of her 
clear, blue eye melted — shall we say it — into a 
tear : for Maude's lonely meditations were of past 
betrayals, of ftiture deep and bitter suffering. Her 
first dream of love had been given to Colonel 
Sutherland — ^given with the fresh, full ardour of 
her truthful spirit ; for she fancied his deeds 
blameless as his words, and believed that the 
man who spoke and reasoned as did her beloved 
brother, would alike act from the same prindples, 
and make them the foundation and test of his daily 
conduct. Bitterly was she undeceived ; and to all 
the petty tyranny of her home, was now added 
the galling, humbling sense of being deserted — be- 
trayed : of having tendered the most precious gift 
in woman's power to bestow, to meet with con- 
tempt and ingratitude in return* 

Originally, Colonel Sutherland's hand and ample 
fortune were destined by Lady Normanton for her 
daughter Isabella ; who, having met him at Mrs. 
St. Priest's, became violently smitten with his easy 
volubility and flow of spirits : for Colonel Suther- 
land, though possessed of deep, unscrupulous pas- 
sions, when fully aroused, was one of those indi- 
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viduals, who, without one solid attainment^ and 
with yery shallow intellect, adroitly manage to col- 
lect a particle from every source ; so that whether 
the conversation soared to the flights of meta- 
physics, or descended to the most exquisite non- 
sense that ever escaped male or female lips, he 
generally contrived to acquit himself of his share 
with apparent ease; and, certainly, always with 
eclat. Such was the origin of Colonel Sutherland's 
introduction to Moreton, an intimacy most unlucky 
for poor Maude ; for divining the drift of Lady 
Kormanton's polite empressement, and speedily per- 
ceiving that Miss Isabella's fierce, imperious spirit 
was impervious to harmless flirtation, he turned 
his attention to her sister. 

Struck by Maude's gentle, womanly manners. 
Colonel Sutherland soon exchanged his gallant 
speeches for the language of what he then sup- 
posed sincere passion; nor was he undeceived 
as to the hoUowness of his professions, imtil he 
met the beautiful, and brilliant Miss Eflingham. 
Then were poor Maude's wrongs avenged; for 
Mildred, with her radiant spirit and ready wit, 
was just the woman to inthral and hold captive 
the heated fancy of such a man as Colonel Suther- 
land. He loved her deeply, unutterably; and 
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then only to find her the affianced br^e of 
another, — ^loet to hun by her own consent and 
deed. When the illusion of making Mildred his 
own was dissipated by her approaching marriage 
with Lord Alresford^ Miss Conway listened to 
Colonel Sutherland's confessions of past faithless- 
ness with feelings of sorrow indescribable : she 
felt smitten to the heart Eyen his voluntary 
humiliation she knew to be a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of her rival's power. Her trust in him was 
for ever gone : and though she pardoned him, 
the galling remembrance of his desertion she felt 
could never be effiused ; and more in comjJiance 
with his urgent entreaties than aught else — for he 
knew too well his power over her gentle, yielding 
nature — she reluGtantly consented to remain his 
betrothed 

Slowly, then, Maude walked along the path, 
which wound now under green hedges and by 
mossy banks q)angled with wild pink geranimn 
and delicate star^wort; then, taking a nu»re 
decided sweep across the meadow, diverged^ at 
lei^h, into a narrow bridle way* This, by a 
gentle ascent, led to the summit of the ri^e 
of hills which divided the estates of Lord Nor«- 
manton &om those of the Xiady Cathenae. 
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Prom thii slight eleyati(m« » fine view might be 
obtained of the beaatifiil wooded yalleyj in the 
centre of which stood the mansion of Wardour. 
Chroups of noble oaks and sycamores^ Bome of 
gigantic size, surrounded it on all sides; and 
through the middle of the valley a narrow stream- 
let flowed^ now flashing in the rays of the sett^ 
ing sun, like burnished sUver, now eoquettishly 
disappearing behind the stately dumps of 
timber. 

The mansion of Wardour Court was a venerable 
looking pile, and dated from the reign of Eliza- 
betL It was a low, compact edifice, of con- 
ttderable dimensions, built of brick, with facings 
and quoins of white stone. Around the roof ran 
a low parapet of carved stone, and in the centre 
arose a tall dock-tower. The prindpal entrance 
was by a porch of massive oak elaboratdy carved, 
and otherwise ornamented with grotesque figures 
and devices. Over this, the hatchment affixed on 
the decease of Lord Willingham still remained. 
In front of the mansion was a court of green- 
sward, separated from the park by a sunk fence 
and balustrade, decorated with balls, stone rosettes, 
and huge lotus^haped vases, in which pink hyd- 
rangeas flourished luxuriantly. Behind the man- 
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sion^ and parallel on either side with the court, 
were long avenues of firs and cedars^ imparting 
a dark^ gloomy aspect to the tout ensemble. 

Lady Catherine had done her best to lessen 
the sombreness of her ancient abode5 by training 
a variety of bright looking creepers to contrast 
their showy blossoms with its dark^ weather-stained 
walls. At various seasons of the year, brilliant 
clusters of roses, japonica, passion flowers, and 
other beautiful plants bloomed around her win^ 
dows and twined over the porch; and beyond^ 
flights of stone-steps conducted, from terrace to 
terrace, into gardens, upon which she had lavished 
all the skill and experience acquired in the sunny 
<;lime from whence she had just returned. 

Pausing a few minutes for a rapid survey of the 
lovely landscape before her, Maude hurried for^ 
wards; for already the rose-tinted clouds on the 
horizon were beginning to lose their vivid hues, as 
the shades of evening stealthily crept over. Pass- 
ing through the court, and imder the curious old 
arch which led to the back of the mansion, she 
^oon found herself on the terrace, upon which 
most of the principal apartments opened. Mrs* 
Otway was the only occupant of Lady Catherine's 
sitting-room when Maude entered. The old lady 
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inras reclining very much at her ease in an arm- 
chair near the window, occupied with her eternal 
knitting. 

** Well, my dear Miss Conway, I am glad to 
see you at last; Catherine has been expecting 
you hours ago. She has only just laid down her 
needle to take a stroll in the flower-garden with 
Charles Turville. See, there they b«th are at 
the end of the terrace," said the old lady, firmly 
grasping her knitting, lest Maude's sudden incurs 
sion should betray her into a slip of the pin. 

'* I could not come before, Mrs. Otway, or you 
may be sure you would have seen me. I will go 
and meet Catherine." 

Lady Catherine and her cousin were in deep ' 
conversation, and did not perceive Maude's ap- 
proach until she was close upon them. 

''At last, dear Maude, here you are I I have 
been expecting you ever since two o'clock, you 
shameful truant," exclaimed Lady Catherine, step- 
ping forwards, with rather heightened colour. 

''I could not leave home. Isabella went out 
with Mrs. St. Priest, and you know mamma 
IB not happy unless one of us remains with 
her," replied Maude, shaking hands with Mr. Tur- 
ViUe. 
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** I met Mm. St. Priest and your sister, on their 
road to Nethercote, as I was on mine hither. You 
have never been to see my flowers. Miss Conway. 
I consider myself very ill used. Why did you 
not drive over with your sister yesterday ?" asked 
Mr. TurviUe. 

^^ For the same reason that I could not come 
here earlier to-day. Mamma cannot endure to be 
left alone." 

'^ And so you have arranged always to stay at 
home while your sister goes out, Miss Conway ? 
I protest, since my arrival in this neighbourhood 
(excepting occasionally here) I do not believe I 
have met you half a dozen times." 

**For shame, Charles 1 With your usual un- 
ceremonious language you have brought the colour 
into Maude's cheeks," exclaimed Lady Catherine, 
laughingly. 

^'I am very sorry; but I hope Miss Conway 
will prove herself as good and amiable as she 
appears, by forgiving me when I aggravate the 
offence by saying it becomes her too well for me 
to repent the words which kindled it.** 

*^ Well, Maude, you are the first young lady, 
including myself, whom I ever heard that matter- 
of-fact cousin of mine compliment. Upon mj/ 
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word, CharloB, I have still some hopes of your 
beooming, to use the words of the old song,— 

' Un cheyalier beau, doux, et accompli 1 ' ** 

''Thank you, Catherine. It is some oonsoli^ 
tion to know that you think about me at all ; so I 
will not grumble at the manner,'* replied Mr. 
Turville, fixing his large dark eyes on his cousin's 
face. '' But do you not think you could manage to 
drive Miss Conway over to Nethercote to-morrow P 
I want her to see my garden before the flower 
ffite." 

" Certainly. Maude, will you go ?** 

'^ Yes, if nothing intervenes I should enjoy it 
very much; but I cannot promise this evening. 
I will send you word to-morrow morning, if you 
will allow me, Catherine." 

" Oh, surely for once your sister may stay at 
home and take care of her mother. Could she 
not ?** exclaimed the incorrigible Mr. Turville. 

Maude could not refrain from laughing. 

''Never mind Charles. He expends all his 
compliments and polite speeches at Mon-Bgou 
and so has little ready coin in hand,^' rejoined 
Lady Catherine. ^ How very intimate Isabella 
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seems to have become all at once with Mrs. St. 
Priest, Maude I They are always driving about 
together now." 

**Ye8, they are very great friends," replied 
Maude, hastily. 
, '^ Mrs. St. Priest is the most frivolous little doll 
of a woman I ever met with ; yet I have a strong 
suspicion under that artificial manner lurk deeper 
designs. Depend upon it, she is a dangerous 
woman,** said Mr. Turville. 

You ought not to say so, at any rate, Charles.** 
Pray, why not?** 

Because Mrs. St. Priest lauds everywhere, to 
the extent of hei^ ability, the taste, learning, and 
divers fascinations of Charles Egremont Turville, 
Esq.,** replied Lady Catherine, laughing. 

'^You mean, she praises Nethercote and its 
various eligibilities. I wonder what place in her 
estimation Charles Egremont Turville would hold 
without it? However, I repay her admiration, 
by allowing her to drive her piebalds there when- 
ever she chooses,** rejoined Mr. Turville. 

'^How very gracious! She must appreciate 
the boon.** 

^' So it seems, for she pays Nethercote a 
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visit every third day. You^ Catherine^ ^ve me 
one call to her fifty. Why do you not come 
oftener?" 

The colour came into Lady Catherine's cheek. 

^^ Did you ever hear such a question, Maude ? 
Shall I never make you imderstand, Charles, that 
it is not etiquette for young ladies to pay frequent 
visits at bachelors' houses?" 

^' I consider etiquette a very troublesome thing, 
when it interferes with pleasant social arrange- 
ments, ** replied Mr. Turville, in grumbling 
accents. 

" Come, Maude, let u;^ go into the house. You 
must rest, before you commence your walk home- 
wards. Mrs. Otway, also, will think we are be- 
having very ill, to leave her alone so long," said 
Lady Catherine. 

Miss Conway assented, though she was not in 
the least fatigued, and had listened with much 
amusement to the dialogue between her friend 
and Mr. Turville. Of the latter's admiration of and 
predilection for his fair cousin's society, Maude 
had long had her private opinion ; though when 
challenged at home, she evaded the question. Mr. 
Egremont Turville had strong sterling sense, keen 
perception into character, and an energy which. 
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combined with these other two qualities^ seldom 
led him astray^ and rendered him more fortunate 
in the realization of his projects than most men. 
He, moreover^ possessed the rare qualification of 
invariably saying what he meant, and doing what 
he said. This unconmion characteristic sadly dis- 
composed the tactics of such ladies as Mrs. St. 
Priest, who often found their prettUy turned sen- 
tences suddenly arrested by one of Mr. Turyille's 
shrewd, downright speeches. 

"Well, Mrs. Otway, and how have you been 
getting on during our absence?" said Mr. Tur- 
ville, seating himself, soon after they entered the 
room, by the old lady's side. 

*^ Oh, tolerably welL See, Catherine, my dear, 
I have finished the stripe I began just before we 
left Narbonne ;" then suddenly reminded, by the 
gloom which overspread Lady Catherine's face, 
that Lord WiUingham's fatal seizure happened 
on that night, and seeking to efface the remini- 
scence her words evoked, Mrs. Otway hastily 
added, — '^ I mean, my dear, on the evening Mr. 
Bandolph so suddenly made his appearance." 

"Who is this Mr. Bandolph I so often hear 
you talk about, Mrs. Otway ? " asked Mr. Tur- 
viUe, fixing his keen eyes on his cousin, whose 
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fair brow and cheeks now rivalled the damask 
rose in her bosom. 

''A very agreeable young Englishman, whose 
acquaintance we made in Italy," replied Mrs. 
Otway, resolved to be very guarded in what she 
said 

''Well, but who is he? what is he? and 
where does he come from?* 

Mrs. Otway looked sadly perplexed. 

''Well, Mr. TurviUe, I am sure I am not quite 
prepared to answer all these questions. His name 
is Bandolph— he also seemed to have plenty of 
money. I really do x|ot know anything more 
about him." 

"But if he had no introductions, where in the 
world did you and Catherine meet him?" 

" We met him first at Madame Fezzaro's." 

" Ah ! so he was one of those unfortunate, all- 
accomplished gentlemen, my good aunt picks up, 
and exhibits as lions at her villa. I see now," 
rejoined Mr. Turville, stealing a searching glance 
at the Lady Catherine, and then fixing his dark 
eyes thoughtfully on the ground. "Have you 
seen anything of that charming^ graceful-looking 
Lady Alresford, Catherine, since I saw you?'' 
demanded he, after a pause* 
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'^I have seen her twice since. Lord Alresford> 
seyeral times.'* 

"Only twice?'' 

(( No — she came here with the Earl two days 
ago." 

^^ It strikes me^ Catherine, you are rather dis- 
appointed in the Earl's choice. You do not seem 
half as intimate with Lady Abesford as I expected^ 
or as I am sure you anticipated. Now^ tell me 
what you really think of her." 

** Really, Charles, you put such very pertinent 
questions, that how to frame an answer is some- 
times no slight embarrassment," replied Lady 
Catherine, glancing at Maude. 

^' Do not trouble yourself to firame an answer, 
Catherine. Always tell me really what you 
think, or decline giving an answer at once," said 
Mr. Turville, in rather a brusque tone. 

** Well, you need not look so deeply injured," 
exclaimed Lady Catherine, laughing. " I have 
no objection to tell you my opinion of the Coun- 
tess. I think her most beautiful and fascinat- 
ing; but there is coldness in her manner, and 
a want of warmth in returning all my civilities^ 
which I cannot account for. I am sure she dis- 
likes me." 
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^'My dear Lady Catherine^ how can you use 
such strong expressions ? " remonstrated Mrs. 
Otway, gravely. "The thing which struck me 
most during the short two hours she spent here 
on Monday was, that she did not seem devoted 
enough to her noble*looking husband. I must 
say I was provoked at her indifference I " 

" How romantic you are become, Mrs. Otway t 
Then you think it selon ks regies for a wife to show 
great devotion to her husband in public?" said 
Mr. Turville, smiling ; for he greatly enjoyed put- 
ting the old lady on her mettle. 

'' Good gracious, Mr. Turville ! how quickly 
you take one up ! I do not call sitting quietly 
here in Catherine's room being in publia I 
question, with all her pretty face and pretty 
manner, whether Lady Alresford was ever in love 
with her husband I " said Mrs. Otway with a saga- 
cious nod. 

Poor Mildred! Could she but have heard Mrs. 
Otway's opinion I 

'* Some lover's quarrel, I suppose, darkened the 
matrimonial horizon the morning they visited you, 
Catherine. I should make a point never to let 
my wife quarrel with me." 
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'' Admirable I Oh, Charles, what a frank ad- 
mission: so 70U would monopolize all the quar- 
relling yourself ?** 

A quiet smile curled Mr. TurviHe's lip. 

" Well, Miss Conway, you have not yet spoken. 
I like to hear other people's opinion. Do you 
agree with Catherine, that Lady Alresford lacks 
animation and warmth of manner, and with Mrs. 
Otway, that she never was in love with her hus- 
band?'* 

Maude was too tmthM to assert what she did 
not think — and we know she had very good reason 
to entertain a doubt on this latter point. 

'^Perhaps there may be a coldness in Lady 
Alresford's manner; but we must remember she 
is amongst strangers," replied she, evasively. 

** I see you will not venture an opinion upon 
Mrs. Otway's assertion. Miss Conway," said Mr. 
Turville, as Maude at that moment arose to take 
leave. 

'^Tou cannot possibly walk home alone," ob- 
served Lady Catherine, hastily, as she saw the 
rising colour on h^ friend's cheek. ^'Perhaps 
Charles will be your knight, Maude, «nd escort 
you back to Moreton ?" 
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<'I shall be most happy, if Miss Conway 
will allow me that honour/ replied Mr. Turrille, 
promptly. 

Miss Conway, however, hesitated, and her face 
expressed such genuine distress that Lady Cathe- 
rine gazed astonished. A moment's reflection 
revealed the source of her friend's discomfiture. 

'^ On second thoughts, Charles, I cannot spare 
you just now, so pray sit down again ; Maude, I 
am sure will excuse you; or rather do me the 
favour to ring, for I am going to send her home 
in the pony carriage," resumed she quickly. 

" Catherine* why would not Miss Conway allow 
me to escort her home ?" asked Mr. Turville, in 
his driest tones, throwing himself on the couch 
near his cousin, when he entered the drawing- 
room again, after handing Maude to the car- 
riage. 

« Cannot you guess?" 

*'Na How should I?" 

** Don't you know Miss Conway is engaged to 
be married, and that there are sitdi things as 
mauvaises laiigiLes in the world ?" 

" What a prudent young lady I I suppose 
Colonel Sutherland is jealous ?" 

^' No, I never heard that he was. Maude is 
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right for many reasons. You forget the Colonel's 
amiable relative in this neighbourhood." 

*^ True — I forgot ; " and Mr. Turville sat silently 
for some time watching his cousin as she bent over 
her work-frame. ** Catherine," exclaimed he, at 
length, catching her ^air hand as she drew the silk 
through the canvass, ** what a very odd fancy it 
is of yours to wear that ring. I suppose it is your 
mother^s?" 

The ring was the one Mr. Randolph placed on 
her finger in the cathedral of Narbonne. The 
diamond guard she always wore, and which pur- 
posely completely covered it, had by some accident 
slipped aside. Hastily she snatched her hand from 
her cousin's grasp. Luckily, Mr. Turville did not 
perceive the momentary pallor which spread over 
her cheek, or the convulsive tremour of her lip, 
for she sat with her back to the light. With a 
strong effort, she commanded her voice sufficiently 
to reply, in the easy tone of their previous dis- 
course, — 

^' Really, Charles, how impertinent you are grow- 
ing ! I positively will not satisfy your curiosity." 

'^ Catherine, I shall envy that happy man who, 
with your consent, takes it from your finger to re- 
place it by another," said Mr. Turville, earnestly. 
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^' I cannot see any longer ; bo^ like you^ dear 
Mrs, Otway^ must be content to be idle awhile I** 
exclaimed Lady Catherine, abruptly rising from 
her embroidery-frame, and approaching the old 
lady, who lay back, half asleep^ in her chair. 

'' And I must think of riding home. I will go 
round to the stables for my horse," said Mr. Tur- 
yille, slowly rising from his chair. '' Good-night, 
Catherine." 

" Good-night, Charles." 

And Mr. Turville quitted the room, while 
Lady Catherine buried her face in her hands, and 
presently, bright tears forced themselves between 
her fingers and dropped upon her dress. Mrs. 
Otway did not speak, for the obscurity was too 
great for her to obsenre the distress of her beloved 
pupiL Presently the silence was broken by the 
entrance of the butler with lights ; and after he 
had closed the windows and retired, Mrs. Otway, 
rousing up, resumed her darling occupation ; and 
Lady Catherine mechanically reseated herself at 
her frame. For some time they worked on in 
silence. 

At length Mrs. Otway began : — 

^^ I have not heard you mention Mr. Randolph 

VOL. II. a 
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very lately^ my dear. I suppose you reeeiye good 
news jGrom him?" asked 8he> hesitatingly; for it 
was a subject seldom broached between them. 

" Yes. I heard about a fortni^t ago," re- 
sponded Lady Catherine, with a sigh. 

^ When do you expect him in England ? That 
strange visit of his, when we were domiciled in 
that wretched French place, has always puzzled 
me. Ah, Catherine, it is a sad, sad thing that 
we ever fell in with him I " said the old lady, sigh- 
ing alsa 

'' He has pronused to be here, — in England, 
in two months," replied Lady Catherine, in a low 
voice. 

'^ WeU, I am ghid to hear il^ I hate mysr 
tery ! Do you feel to care for him, my dear, after 
this period of absence, as much as you did at 
Karbonne ?" 

** Much, much more." 

<« I was thinking, yesterday, what your cousin 
and Lord Alresford will say when they hear of 
your engagement, my dear, to a man nobody 
knows anything about ^ 

'' Dear Mrs. Otway, do not let ua anticipate 
evib. Surely, when present, they are hard enoi^h 
to bear." 
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** Ah^ the present evil, Caihexine, is to see you 
piidng. in secret, and exerting yourself in public 
to affect an appearance of happiness ! Mr. Kan- 
ddph told nm he had had a long interview with 
jou at Narbonne : did he tell, you nothing about 
himself, my dear t*^ 

Lady Catherine shook her head, while tears 
dropped on her work. 

'' Mrs. Bayland, yon know, said she met him 
at some £3te in Naples. Kow, my dear, what I 
should advise is, that you make a confidant of 
Lord Alresford. I know he would* find out all 
about this mysterious loveir of yours immediately. 
It will not do for you to go on in this way, 
Catherine: a girl, beautiful as you are, and an 
heiress tool You should not either, my dear, 
lay too much stress on Lord Willingham's ap- 
proval ; for, during his last illness, he often ap- 
peared to me slightly wandering at times. Now, 
will you apply to tiie Earl?" and Mrs. Otway 
laid down her knitting, and gazed earnestly into 
her pupil's face. 

Lady Catherine arose ; she clasped her hands 
tightly together. 

'^ Mrs. Otway, if you wish to insure my eternal 
love and gratitude, promise me profound^ silence, 

o 2 
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profound secrecy, on everything respecting Fre- 
deric Bandolph, for the next three months,'' said 
she, in a voice of deep emotion. 

^^ This affair, Catherine, causes me more anxiety 
than I can describe ; but I suppose, as you insist, 
I must comply with your desire. Nay, my dear> 
compose yourself, pray: I cannot think what it 
is that raises such a tmnult of passion when this 
man's name is mentioned," said Mrs. Otway, 

Lady Catherine's wiust. *^ At the expiration 
of these three months, may I consider myself 
at liberty to consult your guardian?" persisted 
Mrs. Otway, with more resolution than was her 
wont. 

^^ No. I will then myself take measures. But 
I do not distrust Frederic Bandolph ; and though 
six weeks have elapsed since the period he pro- 
mised to greet me here, I beUeve him true- 
honourable! Mark, Mrs. Otway, not a shadow 
of a doubt lingers on my mind!" and Lady 
Catherine threw back her beautiful head; but 
though her features still trembled with excite- 
ment, this open assertion of her lover's truth 
seemed to have infused fresh confidence into her 
own heart also. 
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"WeD, my dear, all*s well that ends well; 
and I fervently trust it may prove so in your 
case," said the old lady, mechanically taking up 
her knitting agam. 

Lady Catherine lingered round her friend for a 
few minutes, and then paced up and down the 
room. Presently she approached the window, 
and drew from her bosom the half of the glitter- 
ing clasp. Alas ! it had never yet been used for 
the purpose it was given. 

** I say, Catherine — now don't laugh, my dear 
-—do you not think it just possible, Mr. Ran- 
dolph may be a Jesuit in disguise ? Such things 
have happened," said Mrs. Otway, with a look 
and manner of profound sagadty, interrupting 
the silence which prevailed. 

Lady Catherine laughed aloud. 

'^ Nothing could be more unlikely, I assure 
you, my dear Mrs. Otway. I wonder where your 
suspicions will travel next !" 

Mrs. Otway made no reply; but appeared 
absorbed in her work. 

'' Catherine, what a very clever, fasdnating 
young man Charles Turville is I I protest I like 
him as well as the EarL Don't you think him 
very agreeable?" 
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Very I And now, voj dear old friend, as 
your ruminatk>n8 eeem to liaye travelled home- 
wards, and it is gro¥ring late, we will ring, and 
summon the household to prayereb" aaid Ihe Lady 
Catherine^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. St* Priest^ though the most fastidious 
peHte mattresse in existence, had always a keen 
eye to her own interest. She knew money was 
the grand desideratum which enabled people to 
OTertower their fellows; and, next to her own 
peerless attractions, she deemed it the thing most 
eaiuly bartered for the speedy attionment of her 
scheme of a^randizement The income of her 
late husband, Major St Priest, amounted to the 
considerable sum of two thousand per annum, 
ezdusiye of his pay. In gratitude for her eager 
solicitude to smooth his gouty pillow, the Major 
duly bequeaihed fifteen hundred a year to his 
young widow: all in his power to leave; the 
remaining five hundred of his income, secured (m 
an estate in Cumberland, having been most gene« 
rously settled by him on his nephew> Edward 
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Sutherland, when the latter first entered the ser- 
yice, an almost penniless comet. However, in 
the will was a memorandum of a few lines, over 
which Mrs. Priest, though so amply dowered, 
dwelt with unspeakable pleasure and self-gratifica- 
tion. It expressed the desire of the testator, that 
his nephew, Edward Sutherland, being now so 
well provided for by the large bequest of his 
paternal uncle, Geoige Sutherland Esquire of the 
Grove, should relinquish to his widowed aimt, 
Ada St. Priest, this trifling addition to his in- 
come ; which would prevent her feeling that dimin- 
ished affluence was added to the bitter trials of 
her widowhood. The wish of the deceased Major, 
Mrs. St. Priest took good care should be forth* 
with intimated to Colonel Sutherland ; but, to her 
exceeding vexation, instead of receiving by re- 
turn of post a deed of renunciation of the five 
hundred per annum, executed in due form, a 
brief letter only arrived, containing much con- 
dolence for her loss, and vague assurances that 
his imcle's desire should be duly weighed, as soon 
as professional duties allowed him a single instant 
to devote to his own concerns. From that time 
to this, a period of five years, Mrs. St. Priest 
heard nothing more pf the afiair. Though in^ 
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tensely provoked^ she thought it most politic to 
keep up a brisk exchange of civilities, to guard 
against the possibility that he should forget such 
a person as his uncle's widow existed ; and, con-* 
sequently, no two persons could be on better 
terms than Colonel Sutherland and herself. He 
visited her at stated periods of the year, and often 
on his table lay billets from Mon-Bijou, min- 
gling with newspapers and clumsy business letters, 
whose strong wiry addresses stood out in coarse 
relief against her airy, flowing characters. 

The morning Mrs. St. Priest visited Amesbury 
Park, she received the following letter from 
Colonel Sutherland : — 

" Mt Deab Ada, 

^' Knowing of old your inimitable dexter^^ 
ity, de hien cannottre voire monde^ as our Gallic 
neighbours say, and having ofttimes experienced 
your kindness, do not be surprised if I now ven- 
ture to entreat you to exercise this admirable 
ingenuity of yours in my behalf. 

" You doubtless remember something of what 
I told you during my last visit at Mon-Bijou^ 
relative to my desperate affaire du cceur with Mil« 
dred Effingham, now Lady Alresford. That she 
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(Lady A.) once loved me, and at the time of her 
marriage cared not a sou for her magnifico of a 
husband, I venture little in asserting; and as for 
my sentiments towards her, a lady of your discri- 
minative powers will not long be in doubt, aft^ 
perusing the whole <^ my letter. Now, ma belle 
veteoe, this is what I beseedi you to do for me : — 
drive over to Amesbuiy at your earliest possible 
convenience ; observe and note attentively how the 
adorable Mildred speaks, looks, and acts : whether 
her beautiful eyes beam love or hate on her lc»rd ; 
and tell me the fmdit o{ the neighbourhood as to 
the strength of the entente cardude between them* 
Have I made myself sufficiently intelligible ? 
Another boon I have to crave, — do not think me 
exigeanty — will you receive me during the first 
week of next month as your guest P 

^'By-^-bye, it may be as wdl to tell you, 
though I had nearly forgotten, that I have had an 
interview vnSi old Buxton, one of the deceased 
Major's executors, and, I doubt not, in a month 
or two we shall be able to arrange the trifling 
affair of the Cotgrove estate to your satisfaction. 
I owe yon a thousand apologies fiur deferring itft 
settlement so long. 

^ Adieu, ma beUe veuve ! Ton may divine the 
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impatieaoe I shall await &t report penned bj 
your fairy fingers. Humbly Idasing your handaij 
'' I remain^ yours, very faitfafuUyj 

IIdwabd Sutherland." 

TliA eyes of ibe widow glistened with sati»- 
fSustion, as die perused the interesting document. 
Already she fdt Cotgroye and its acres to be her 
own. Impatient of the kast delay, before she 
piU the machinery Ib motion which was to bring 
Jibout this desiraUe result^ the moment she finished 
luncheon she stepped into her phaeton, and set off 
for Amesbury. How ahe oonqported herself in 
the presence of the Earl and his bride, we hare 
already related; but <m her return home, she 
•descended to her boudcor, 4Uid wrote the sub- 
joined epistle >— 

''My Djiol Edwabd^ 

'' In eompliaace with your wish, I drove 
over this afternoon to Amesbuxy. Apropos what 
a barbaritm you wens to lure me into the den of 
this most ezehisive of ezduoive Earlst Hbw^ 
ever, I have since thought it was a happily^ 
oooceivied prqect^ to storm the fivtress during 
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the honeymoon; for it stiU beamed propitiously 
enough to sweeten my entrke* 

**Well, Edward, I admire this Countess of 
yours excessively. I never saw a more splendid 
creature ; and, comparatively speaking, Maude 
■Conway is not worthy to hold a candle to illumine 
such beauty. As for the terms she is on with 
her lord and master, I cannot at present quite 
determine. There is evidently a something : she 
is not at her ease, I mean, in the ftdl confidence 
of being beloved. In the midst of all her splen- 
4lour, I remarked a restless roving of the eye ; 
especially in the presence of Lady Catherine 
]N^eville, who came to pay her visit whilst I was 
at Amesbury* I will examine more attentively; 
for I have exceeded your request, though I flatter 
myself, scarcely surpassed what you anticipated 
from my friendship, having, I think, created a 
favourable impression on your divinity; and be 
sure nothing shall be left undone on my part to 
promote a friendly interchange of visits, — et puis 
apres notis verrons* From all I have as yet heard 
and seen, my advice to you is combined in the 
one word — persevere! 

^^To throw a little %ht on the internal eco- 
nomy of the household at Amesbury> I directed 
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1117 maid to scrape an acquaintance with the 
Countess's soubrette: but to no purpose; Made- 
moiselle Aglae was as mute as a tench, and all 
Sandford's pumping went for nought. 

** Now, Edward, I want to know whether you 
seriously intend to enter the lists, and attempt to 
flirt with this exquisite Countess, in the very 
teeth of her handsome-looking husband ? If so, 
all I have to say is, that you are a courageous 
man, to hope to prevail against so dangerous a 
livaL Now, do not be angry: remember the 
proverb ^^blancas manos no ofenden^ and if you 
come off the victor the greater your glory. I 
think I have given you all the information at 
present gleaned ; but I shall be viffilantf 

*^ In conclusion, I can only express my hope 
that you will give me the pleasure of your com- 
pany at any time, for as long as you find it agree- 
able to remain at Mon-Bijou, and believe me ever, 

** Voire perfaite amie, 

"Ada St. Priest.** 

This letter duly despatched, Mrs. St. Priest 
dined with more than her usual gusto, and after- 
wards sat down to spend a long solitary evening, 
with a mind and temper more in unison with her 
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outward deportment than they had eyer been 
nnce the day she heard herself proclaimed un- 
fettered mistress of fifteen hundred a year. 

In about diree weeks from the date of the 
widow's de^atchy Lady Alresford drove oyer to 
Mon-Bijou, accompanied^ howeyer^ by her hus- 
band. Her yisit was a brief one^ and no new 
lights flashed across the imaginative genius of 
their hostess. A Httle increase of cordiality, as 
dhie conceived, in the Countess's mamier, consoled 
her, nevertheless, at the time for tiiis disappoint- 
ment. Another fortnight elapsed, and no fresh, 
visit of Lady Alresford's was on record in her 
journal ; she had* called at Ameabury, and waa 
refused admittance. Mrsv St. Priest was ia de^- 
spair. Three more days and tiie Colonel was 
to arrive at Mon-Bijpu ; how, &en, would her 
boastftd assurances of her growing intimaqr with, 
the Countess be^ reali^^? 

One morning, as she sat pondering over the 
adverse turn affairs had taken, and moodily cal- 
culating the various luxuries that the additional 
five hundred to her income mi^t insure: which 
now, most probably^ it would be her Hard fata 
for ever to fi>rego ; the sound of carriage ndieels 
rolling up to. the door, smote upon her ear. 
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Swifdy she sprang from the oouch to the window 
overlooking the rerandab, and actnaRy clasped 
her hands together in ecstacj} when she perceived 
that her visitor was no other than the wished-for 
Lady Abesford ; and what was more, the Countess 
came alone^ 

And it was, indeed, Mildred who now sat await- 
ing admittance at the portal of the artful, the 
designing Mrs. St. Priest; but Mildred, totally 
altered and unlike the bright being who, in days 
of yore, cheered all aroimd by her sunny smile of 
gladness. Now, all was changed ; the dark spot 
was gradually steaKng over her heart, rendering 
her existence joyless and bmrdensome. As her 
whole bemg yielded to the passionate love her 
husband now inspired, there came a» a natural 
consequence the depreciation of self, the distrust of 
her own powars to captivate, and turn back again 
into their legitimate channel, affections which she 
concluded were either intkralled by another, or 
dienated past recovery by former Mvoliiy and 
rejection. But ode-by^ide with this hiimilnating 
estimate of self— contradictory as it may appeair 
<— and, in proportion to her love, sprang up a deep 
burning resentment, that her beauty, her wit, and 
above all the half repentance she had expressed. 
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had not brought the Earl again to her feet 
— had not brought one petition for her love — 
no^ not one direct mark of affection : for indirect 
ones Mildred's proud heart scorned to accept. 
She^ therefore^ hardened herself in the belief of 
his indifference ; and though, in the Earl's presence, 
pride and resentment enabled her to play the 
erroneous part she had imposed upon herself, and . 
to dose her lips from speaking words kind, gentle, 
loving — such as she fancied sometimes his eyes 
implored her to utter — ^her solitary hours, and now 
these were many, were spent in tears too bitter 
for words of comfort, such even as her mother's 
and Helen's letters contained, to assuage. 

Mildred's fault, the source of all her misery, 
was a mistaken pride combined with a want of 
integrity ; which led her, from the very first date 
of her correspondence with her betrothed, to con- 
ceal the source of her secret discomfort — ^which 
betrayed her into the fatal error of attempting to 
retrieve the groimd she fancied she had lost, by 
exciting in his bosom a sentiment of pique and 
jealous umbrage. Her principal defect, in a word, 
was essaying to obtain by circuitous route that to 
which but one broad beaten tract properly led. 
She wanted firm moral courage and unswerving 
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rectitude of purpose. '^ Honesty is the best policy" 
is a trite old maxim^ and Mildred would have 
found it so; but^ unfortunately, experience had 
not yet taught her its truth. 

We trust our readers will pardon us if we trans- 
gress the due routine, of the chapter, and request 
them to turn back with us for a few minutes to 
Amesbury, and witneas the Uttle scene which 
preceded Mildred's departure thence for Mon- 
Bijou. 

Lady Alresford was seated in her boudoir. She 
held before her some kind of work ; but it was her 
mind that laboured, not her fingers. Her beauti- 
ful garden bloomed with unflagging lustre, and the 
fountain gurgled and threw up jets of water, dear 
as a sunbeam. Yet all this beauty was lost upon 
her, and her eye turned coldly aside. Presently 
she raised her head, and a slight flush suflused 
her cheek, as she heard a step which she knew 
could be but that of her husband ; for her garden 
was held sacred against all other intruders. Soon 
he stood before the open window. 

** Mildred, will you drive with me to Wardour 
Court? I want you to take Lady Catherine those 
specimens of orchideous plants she admired so 
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much^ and which we promised to give her," said 
Lord Ahresford. 

Always Lady Catherine I thought Mildred. 

^^I do not feel inclined to drive to-day; so I 
must beg you will excuse me. Cannot you send 
Ferguson with the plants to Wardour Court?" 
replied she coldly ; rising, however, and approach- 
ing the window where the Earl stood. 

"No; I know the flowers will give Lady 
Catherine double pleasure if you will present 
them, Mildred. So do let me prevail upon you — 
you have only made two visits to Wardour since 
your marriage.'* 

**I am sorry to refiise any request of yours. 
Lord Alresford ; but I cannot go to Wardour to- 
day^" responded she, turning deci»vely away. 

"Are you ill, Mildred?" asked the Earl, in 
accents of siurprise. 

No, perfectly weU." 

Then, why will you not go?" 

Mildred hesitated : the truth trembled on her 
lips. Alas, she had not courage to utter it ; or, 
perhaps, pique restrained her tongue. 

'^ I have no especial reason," replied she, in a 
low voice, turning away to hide the tears which, 
despite her efforts, swam in her eyes. 
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Lord Abresfoid paused a few minutes. Mil- 
dred's head was pertinaciously bent over a vase 
e£ flowers on the table. 

'^ I am sorry^ Mldred, that you appear so re- 
solved to deprive me of the pleasure of your 
society ; but as I cannot suffer Lady Catherine to 
be disappointed fen* your groundless caprice, I 
shall ride over and take the plants myself," said 
he, in a tone of displeasure, walking away. 

Mildred remained motionless for a few seconds : 
Lady Catherine's shadow cast a gloom over her 
heart At length she arose, and with feelings of 
supreme indignation, resolving not to remain at 
home slighted and solitary, she ordered her car- 
riage ; and, after reflecting on the most feasible 
expedition to exert her independence, desired her 
coachman to drive to Mrs. St. Priest's. 

Mon-Bijou, or Mount Bi-jew, as the place was 
popularly termed among the neighbouring rustics, 
was a small, low, compactly-built two-storied house, 
covered with ivy. A five minutes' drive through 
a thick copse-like plantation led up to the 
hall-door; or, properly speaking, to tiie end of a 
long, projecting verandah, extending round one 
side of the house, paved with slabs, and bordered 
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hj deep boxes^ placed along the wall, filled with 
flowering shrub and yarious odoriferous plants. 

When Mildred entered Mrs. St. Priest's luxu- 
rious boudoir, she found her reclining negligently 
on a couch, with Donna sleeping on a crimson satin 
cushion at her feet. By the side of the sofa 
stood a rosewood work-table, upon which was a 
book, an ivory crotchet-needle, sundry coloured 
silks and gold thread, and a glass of eau sttcree. 
The widow was attired in a loose peignoir of sky- 
blue silk, and on her blonde tresses was lightly 
perched a small cap of the finest lace, confectiormk^ 
as milliners vould express it, with consummate 
taste. Bose-coloured blinds excluded the light 
from the apartment, the atmosphere of which was 
laden with the heavy perfume of numerous bou- 
quets in vases of the richest Sevres china or 
Bohemian glass. 

'^ My dear Countess, I am so enchanted to see 
you! I cannot thank you sufficiently for the 
honour of this visit," exclaimed Mrs. St. Priest, 
in her most winning tones, lightly springing from 
the couch, as Mildred was ushered in. 

*' Thank you ; you are very kind," replied 
Mildred, taking the hand Mrs. St. Priest eagerly 
proffered. 
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*^ I fancied I never more was to see you, ma 
belle comtesse — ^that somehow or other^ you deemed 
my early visit intrusive ; and you cannot imagine 
how miserable the thought made me." 

" I assure you^ Mrs. St. Priest, such a feeling 
never existed. But, latterly, I have had much to 
do, and numerous visits to return," replied Mil- 
dred, with her sweet smile. 

**Yes, I well remember that les premiers mots 
de noce sont les phis beaux de notre vie — everything 
then seems couleur de rose, and one breathes in a 
.kind of ideal world. Alas, all that's fidr must 
speedily fade, in sentiment as well as in reality I" 
said the widow, affectedly. 

^' It does so ; and prematurely sometimes : fail- 
ing to be appreciated, it withers for lack of sym- 
pathy I" rejoined Mildred, with some asperity of 
tone ; for her heart was very sore. 

Mrs. St. Priest opened wide her large blue 
eyes, and fixed them inquiringly on her visitor. 

^' A bride of two months, and ahready a philoso- 
pher I My dear Lady Alresford, pray excuse me : 
it is positively something quite unique to hear 
you talk thus. It reminds me of the hungry man 
who, overpowered by the embarras of many good 
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things set before him^ sighed for a mouldy crust," 
said Mrs. St. Priest, in her most playful manner. 

'^ It, indeedl, behoves me to be very thankful for 
the many elements of happiness Froyidence has 
mingled in my lot," replied liJlldred, quickly ; for 
there was something in the tone of her hostess 
which displeased her. 

'* You are, indeed, highly fieiYOured, Lady Al- 
resford. 'lis to such persons as myself—alone, 
solitary, severed firom the interchange of the 
nearest and dearest commune of heart — that this 
much^vaunted sunny world of ours appears bleak 
and dreary," said Mrs. St. Priest, heaving a deep 
sigh, while her pretty blue eyes filled with tears. 

'^ Nay, Mrs, St. Priest, you should not say so. 
Depend upon it, could all secrets be disclosed, you 
would find yourself as well off as your neighbours. 
Happiness and prosperity, I am convinced, are 
pretty nearly equalized in this world ; and what 
seems lost on one side is gained on another: 
though, of course, I do not mean to deny there may 
be special deviations from this general standard." 

'^ Ah I ma belle Comtesse, it is very well for 
you, at the summit of worldly felicity, thus to 
moralize. Contentment to us, who stand rather 
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low In the scale of this world's prosperitj, is 
rather a diBEicult task to learn. But I have not 
yet made due inquiry after the health of Lord 
Alresford. I trust he is well?" asked Mrs. St. 
Priest, abruptly ; for argument was not her^br^^. 

" Quite well, I thank you,** replied Mildred. 

^^ I have had a ^isit this morning from Sir 
Gerard, and Lady Emily Baynton. I suppose 
they took me en passant to Amesbury or War- 
dour Court ; for otherwise I am seldom favoured 
with a call. Have you seen them. Lady Al- 
resford ? " 

" No ; but a visit from Sir Gerard would have 
given me great pleasure. He has called twice 
since his return from the Priory upon Lord Abes- 
ford ; but both times we were unfortunately from 
home," replied Mildred, her thoughts instantly 
reverting to her friend Helen Campbell. 

*^ Sir Gerard is a most lively, agreeable per- 
fionage. As for Lady Emily, though a paragon 
of virtue, she is the very embodiment of every- 
thing stiff, prim, and puritanical I" said Mrs. St. 
Priest, with a light laugh. 

Mildred laughed also ; but it was at the contrast 
between the two descr^tions she had heard of 
Lady Emily's character. 
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" Sir Gerard^ nevertheless^ believes there never 
was a woman who united so many perfec- 
tions." 

^^ Yes ; but I am sure she must think her son 
on the high road to peidition^ and travelling any- 
where but heavenwards! I dare say^ they are 
gone to Wardour Court; for Lady Catherine 
Neville always did tout son possible to draw them 
thither^ by flattering the mother and smiling on 
the son." 

" Indeed I " exclaimed Mildred anxiously, long- 
ing to ask more, yet fearing to appear too inte- 
rested. ^* I cannot understand, however, what 
motive Lady Catherine can have for flattering 
either Sir Gerard or his mother." 

^^ My dear Lady Alresford, when you have been 
in this neighbourhood a little longer, you will 
understand its politics better," replied Mrs. St. 
Priest, with her most enchanting smile. '^It was 
said — ^though / do not alBSrm it> for public rumour 
is generally but a tissue of scandal — ^that Lady 
Catherine's object in flirting with Sir Gerard was 
to pique her guardian, lord Alresford, into an 
offer; but this report, of course,, was treated as 
groundless slander when his Lordship's engage- 
ment to yourself was made public Now people 
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are abominable and malidous enough to fancy, 
at the present moment, that she hopes, hj the 
same means, to captivate her rich and good- 
looking cousin, Mr. Egremont Turville." 

" I consider both reports groundless and ma- 
licious as could possibly be fabricated. Why 
need Lady Catherine, with her beauty and talents, 
resort to such a disgraceful, unwomanly device ? " 
replied Mildred; not choosing to show the im- 
pression the widow's words created. 

Every one is tolerably well persuaded, here- 
abouts, that Sir Gerard Baynton is not a marrying 
man — ^at least so long as his old dowager of a 
mother lives — ^though a terrible dangler after any 
pretty young woman; and the Earl, before his 
marriage, was so much at Wardour ! Of course, 
Lady Catherine understood his attention to be 
brotherly, and offered in compassion to her forlorn 
position; but the world did not — and hence the 
rumour.'' 

^^ You do but render Lady Catherine Neville 
justice, I feel convinced, Mrs. St Priest," said 
Lady Alresford, gravely. 

"Any woman, however, might be proud of 
arresting even the passing glance of such a man 
as your husband. Lady Alresford; and perhaps. 
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ma foil poor Lady Catherine's wishes outran her 
prudenoe^ and knowing what a maryellous stimu- 
lant pique is in diseases of the heart, die levelled 
this formidable weapon at her guardian, in igno- 
rance of the ffllken fetters which rendered him 
proof against her blandishments,'' said Mrs. St. 
Priest, shrugging her ivory shoulders. 

'^ It cannot be possible I The world must basely 
have misconstrued Lady Catherine's motives. She 
certainly knew of Lord Alresford's engagement 1 " 
said Mildred, musingly, without knowing exactly 
what she uUered; for her mind was busied search- 
ing, amongst the endless webs imagination had 
spun, for a thread to unite with the suspicion 
so insidiously poured into her ear. 

A sudden gleam shot across the widow's azure 
eye ; for, quick as thought, her fingers grasped the 
clue which should lead her through the intricacies 
of Mildred's heart. Lady Alresford was jealous, — 
or at least uneasy, at the influence exercised over 
her husband by his ward I 

'^ Every one in the neighbourhood was sur- 
prised at the news of the Earl's engagement: 
it created quite a sensation; and I heard Lady 
Catherine audibly express her astonishsnent, in 
common with the rest of the world. But do you 
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knowj ehire Comteue, there is always something 
to me inexplicable in her ardent^ imaginative dis- 
position — something one shrinks from^ in the deep 
glow and dazzle of her wild-looking eyes. It is 
the fashion here to sing her praise at every turn ; 
but I am not one of her blind devotees.'* 

''Indeed^ Mrs. St. Priest, I thinks then, you 
are very unjust towards Lady Catherine. I con- 
sider her one of the most charming persons I ever 
met; nor, I must repeat, do I see how the dissi- 
mulation, you tell me, the world attributes to her, 
could avail A girl must either be madly in love, 
or her chances at very desperate issue, when she 
resorts to the expedient of playing off one man 
against another," said Lady Alresford carelessly, 
turxiing over the leaves of a richly bound album 
on the table : but while her lips thus censured, 
somehow Mildred's conscience smote her on this 
point ; hence Mrs. St. Priest's words sank the 
deeper. 

'^Do you not see how this expedient could 
serve her. Lady Abesford? then, I will tell you. 
But to illustrate my meaning, for^ve me for using 
a very homely simile. Don't you know, that if 
you heap coals on a fire, and suffer them for any 
length of time to lie undisturbed, they smoulder. 
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and grow sluggish; take up the poker, give 
them a sharp rap, and they speedily kindle again 
into vivid flame. Now, Lady Catherine hoped 
Sir Gerard would pky thi^ friendly part of the 
poker, and so set — Mr. Egremont Turville's heart 
in a blazer rejoined Mrs. St. Priest, pausing 
with consummate art, before she uttered the name 
of him against whom all this artifice was supposed 
to be directed. 

^^ You appear to consider that such expedients 
at times produce desirable results?" said Mil- 
dred, still nonchalantly turning over the pages of 
the book. 

" Certes t in some cases, I believe the remedy 
infallible. Men are such inconstants, that security 
is sure to be followed by satiety, and their roving 
hearts wander elsewhere. A little pique works 
wonders. This is predsely the case with my 
friend, Edward Sutherland. Miss Conway bears 
his infidelities with the patience and resignation 
of a martyr; now, if she would put him on the 
qui Vive by flirting elsewhere, she would probably 
find him at her feet. It would positively be an 
act of the greatest kindness and charity to make 
her jealous; for, poor girl, I fear she is much 
more in love with Edward than he is with her!" 
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exclaimed Mrs. St. Priest^ watching the rising 
colour on Mildred's cheek. 

^*Ha8 Colonel Sutherland been long engaged 
to Miss Conway ?" asked she at length. 

^^ About a year^ or eighteen months. His resi- 
dence at Stanmore did poor Maude irreparable 
injury. He always quotes you, Lady Abresford, 
as his model of grace, beauty, and talent : la 
perle des perles of everything he can conceive en- 
chanting in woman." 

'^ Colonel Sutherland, we all know, is a pro- 
ficient in the art of delicate flattery," said Mil- 
dred, pushing aside the book and rising, for the 
clock over the chimney-piece chimed half-past 
four. 

**0h, do not go yet, pray, dear Lady Aires- 
ford. I want to show you first a magnificent 
calceolaria in the greenhouse, of which my good 
old gardener is not a little proud," exclaimed Mrs. 
St. Priest, rising eagerly from the sofa. 

Mildred assented, and after walking roimd the 
garden two or three times, and listening for twenty 
minutes longer to Mrs. St. Priest's trifling non- 
sense, she was permitted to take leave and drive 
homewards. 
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And Ladj Alresford's sensations on her visit, 
were on the whole pleasurable. 

When the carriage stopped at her own door, the 
Earl came forwards, and handed her out without 
word, or comment. 

And did Mildred, dunng their long tke-i-^ite 
that evening, seek to heal this second trifling 
breach between them? Did she offer an expla- 
nation of her sudden expedition, and acknowledge 
that pique had made her capricious ; capice, petu- 
lant; and petulance, unkind and ungracious? 

Nol 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SoHS days elapsod^ and Mildred neither saw nor 
heard anything more of Mrs. St Priest ; but the 
widow's insidious words sank deep into her heart, 
and much did she meditate thereupon. Was it, 
indeed, the certainty that she was bound to him 
by permanent and indissoluble ties, which nursed 
her husband's cold indifference, both from the 
period she had voluntarily renewed her engage- 
ment, and since her marriage — and could it be 
that if, by the skilful exercise of her many attrac- 
tions on others, this security might be shaken, 
she should witness his scorn and disregard vanish 
before the terrible fear of losing her for ever? 
A bright gleam of joy thrilled her heart as she 
sat and pondered thus. Disregarding the many 
warnings of the past, she still blindly refused dili- 
gently to search out and follow the one little 
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path of truth and rectitude^ and obstinately wan- 
dered amid the plausible ways of deceit and sub- 
terfuge. She had yet to leam^ to do evil that 
good may come, is of all devices the most hollow 
and fidlacious I 

From the day of her visit to Mrs. St. Priest, 
a marked change was apparent in her demeanour. 
She assumed a more insouciante manner and air ; 
she forced a higher flow of spirits, and the gentle 
deprecating voice she sometimes imagined he 
loved to hear, grew more decided and indepen- 
dent in its tones. Her beautiful eyes were 
more studiously averted than ever ; but in pro- 
portion to her neglect arose the Earl's sang 
froid: he seemed content to take her in any tone 
she chose. To conceal the anguish of her heart, 
Mildred spent much of her time alone in her bou- 
doir. Her mornings were passed in ineffectual 
efforts to forget her miseries m the exercise of 
her favourite art, painting ; her evenings, in 
feigned gaiety, or gloomy silence. When the Earl 
perceived the latter was her mood, he usually 
proposed to read aloud ; and Mildred would then 
throw herself on a couch, and listen to his voice 
until tears poured down her cheeks ; when, on the 
first opportunity, she generally seized some pretext. 
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and betook herself to a hasty flight to indulge her 
sorrow in silence and solitude. Lord Alresford 
at first seemed surprised, and even alarmed, at these 
sudden withdrawaLs, and, after awaiting her return 
for some time, generally despatched a kind and 
iirgent inquiry after her health; an embassage 
of which Aglae acquitted herself very ill, as she 
did not scruple to express to her mistress that 
she thought the Earl ought to be his own mes- 
senger. 

One evening, as she was thus making her preci- 
pitate exit, almost incapable of restraining the sobs 
that some half-hour's musing on her position pro- 
voked, the fringe of her scarf caught the comer 
of a flower-stand, from which, blinded by her tears, 
she made an inefiectual attempt to extricate her- 
self. Lord Alresford, observing her difficulty, 
instantly came to her assistance, and quietly 
disentangling the scarf, placed it again on her 
shoulders. She turned in mute thanks, and he 
then perceived that her eyes were brimful of 
tears, and her lips quivering with suppressed 
emotion. 

** I would you deemed me worthy of your con- 
fidence I Say, dear Mildred, what can I do for 
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you? " said the Earl^ in a low voice, as he threw 
his arm droltmd her waist, and gently drew her 
towards him. 

Oh, Mildred I why did not some guardian angel 
then inspire you with resolution to confess at 
once your doubts and bitter disquietude ? 

For one brief instant she pressed her Mr cheek 
on his Ibosom, and, without daring to raise her 
eyes, lest ebe shoiild read pity and disdmn in 
the deep glance bent upon her, she hurriedly 
disengaged herself from his amis, and fled the 
apartment. And the dark veil dimg to her 
heart. 

Mildred, however, was deceived, because she 
would resolutely shut her heart to conviction. 
Though every 'morning and evening of her life 
she put up the prayer that happiness might be 
restored to her, her resolution was not fervent 
and sincere to follow imswervingly the pure in- 
ward impulses of right which might be vouchsafed 
to her petition; consequently, her prayer was 
unanswered, and her self-deceit suffered to abide. 
Nor could she console herself with the reflection 
that Lord Alresford's coldness, or denial of her 
request to remove from Amesbury, afforded any 
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justifioation for her culpable reserve. She^ who 
alone oreated the divifiion in the first instancoj 
and who now refused the slightest conciliation^ 
or confidencoj in return for the unbounded in- 
dulgence showered upon her — and this after 
solemnly pledging her hand to him again — ^might 
well stand coniricted in the EarFs esteem of 
heartless duplicity. All that nighty after the little 
scene we have recorded, did Mildred spend in 
restless meditation ; but, as its basis was unsub- 
stantial, so did it profit her nothing, and she arose 
with a mind still perturbed and vacillating. 

The following morning dawned, bright, dear, 
and warm, and no one rejoiced at this more than 
Mr. Egremont Turville, for it was the day of the 
flower fdte at Nethercote; and, moreover, it would 
bring the presence of his beautiful cousin, the 
Lady Catherine — ^a pleasure Mr, Turville prized 
infinitely more than his floral show. Mildred, 
who had totally forgotten, until reminded by 
Aglae, that by Lord Alresford's desire «he had 
accepted Mr. Turville's invitation, gazed with 
feelings of dismay on her swollen eyelids and 
paUid cheeks ; but after an hour or two spent in 
the open air in the seclusion of her own little 
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garden^ her beautiful face recovered much of its 
usual expression of calm composure. She sighed 
as Aglae's busy fingers speedily arrayed her, for 
Mr. Turville's fete to her had no attractions ; and 
with that feeling of isolation at heart, — that icy 
feeling which seems to exclude all participation or 
fellowship in the pursuits of others, — she descended 
and joined her husband in the library. 

The grounds at Nethercote were laid out with 
infinite taste and skill ; as Mr. Turville's passion 
for flowers prompted him to spare no expense to 
fill his parterres with the choicest specimens, and 
most brilliant hues. And a lovely sight it was as 
Mildred and her husband drove up. The undu- 
lating lawn was studded with clumps of rhododen- 
drons, white, lilac, scarlet, in beautiful contrast with 
the green turf; and beyond, the eye revelled in the 
rich dazzling hues of the flower garden. Shrubs 
of all descriptions formed a verdant background 
to the garden, which was hdd out in the Italian 
style, with stone vases and borders to the par- 
terres. Pyramids of rare hothouse plants were 
dispersed here and there on the lawn, perfuming 
the air with their fragrance. Besides, there was 
every species of amusement for the diversion of 
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his guests that Mr. Turville's ingenuity could 
suggest: archery, cricket, boating; and as Mr« 
Vernon, the distant relation from whom he in- 
herited the estate, had been imbued with a fancy 
for filling his house with all sorts of curiosities, 
old pictures, china, byouterte^ miniatures, and arti- 
cles of vertu^ in the most delightful variety, all 
these Mr. Turville had also made available for 
their entertainment. 

On one side of the lawn grew two noble syca- 
mores, near which Mr. Turville stationed himself 
to welcome his guests. A great number of ladies 
were already there assembled when Lady Alresford 
approached; all looking very picturesque, as she 
thought, grouped together in the mellowed light, 
as they sat under the trees. Amongst them she 
speedily descried Lady Catherine and Mrs. Ot- 
way, and at a little distance Lady Normanton 
and her two daughters. 

Mildred fancied there was a kind of restraint 
in Lady Catherine's greeting. However, she 
promptly made room for her on the so& upon 
which she and Mrs. Otway sat. 

'' I have not seen you for a very long time at 
Wardour, Mildred," said she^ after a short in-* 
terval. 
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'' I acknowle^e myself a sad defaidter^ Cathe- 
rine, in my return of all your kindness; but I 
hope socm to atone for my past negl^ence," re- 
plied Mildred, col^. 

'' I have no douibt your ladyship finds too 
many attractions in your beautiful new home to 
feel often inclined to quit it,'' observed Mrs. 
Otway. 

*' Indeed, you are right, Mrs. Otway. Lord 
Alresford's generous indulgence has there lavidied 
upon me everything heart could desire," rejoined 
Lady Alresford, warmly. 

" Well, Mildred, I shaD be very much inclined 
to quarrel with ihe Earl, if he and all your 
pretty things are ever destined to monopolize 
your entire attention," said Lady Catherine, 
coldly. 

^ You are very kind to wish to see me, Cathe- 
rine ; I assure you, I will yery soon drive over 
to Wardour," replied Mildred, in kindlier tones. 
*' Lord Alresford did pay you a visit a few days 
ago, I believe." 

" Yes : he brought some plants ; for which, dear 
Mildred, I feel very ungrateful not to have 
thanked you before. It was very kind of you to 
comply with my request so promptly." 
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" I believe your thaiiks are solely due to the 
Earl^" replied Lady Alresford, turning to speak 
to Lady Normanton, who, that minute, 9aime up 
to shake hands with her. 

Lady Catherine and Mrs. Otway exchanged 
glances. 

" Well, Lady Alresford, this is a pretty sight. 
The day has been propitious for Mr. Egremont 
TurviUe^ has i^ not?" said Lady Normanton, as 
Mildred arose and walked away with her. 

" Yes ; it is most delicious weather, and on such 
a day a flower fl6te is the mo^t enjoyable thing 
ifk the world." 

" Very ! There are some peoplei, Ipady Aires- 
ford, on whom the sun always shines ; and Mr. 
Turville, I think, is one of them. I Y^ish to good- 
ness, however, he would have more care for the 
comfort of his less fortunate friends, and^ instead 
of keeping thein sending here, conduct them to 
the friendly shelter of the marquee yonder. 
Beally, my daughters have not the least regard 
for the tortures I endure &om brow ague> or 
they would not suffer me to leave home with 
si^ch an absurdity of a parasol as this, instead of 
a dark one to soften the odious dazzle of the 
jBun I " exclaimed Lady Normai^ton, impatiently. 
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shaking the delicate sky-blue parasol in her 
hand. 

'^ If we retreat into the shade. Lady Normanton, 
perhaps you will feel less incommoded," suggested 
Mildred, gently. 

*^ Yes; let us go and sit awhile in the tent. 
Did you ever suflfer from brow ague. Lady Aires- 
ford?" 

" No, never," replied Mildred, evincing no dis- 
position for a tite-a-^te. 

^^ I think nobody in the world seems to suffer 
but myself. There is Maude, who never endures 
a day of pain ; and as for Isabella^ her ailments 
spring from nothing but absurd megrims and 
vapours when she cannot obtain what she wishes," 
responded Lady Normanton, fretfrdly. 

Mildred looked at her peevish companion in 
surprise. 

^' Miss Conway appears to possess excellent 
health and spirits. What an exceedingly pleasing 
coimtenance she has!" said Mildred, looking at 
Maude's animated face, as she conversed with 
Mr. Turville, and Lord Alresford. 

^' Yes, Maude's face is well enough, though not 
to be compared with her sister's : Isabella loses 
half her attractions by lazy nonchalance. But 
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here come Sir Gerard Baynton and his mother. 
I wonder how many more people Mr. Turville 
expects I I suppose we must remain here, or Lady 
Emily will be offended : people are so susceptible 
nowadays 1" 

With no little curiosity and interest, Mildred 
watched the approach of Sir Gerard and his 
mother. Lady Emily leaned on her son's arm. 
Her age, apparently, averaged between fifty and 
sixty ; her carriage was very erect ; and her com- 
plexion still clear and smooth as in her most 
blooming days. Her features were regular and 
pleasing, and over all was di£Eused such an air of 
calm serenity and thought — ^her eye beamed with 
so benevolent a lustre, and the smile which hung 
on her still beautiful mouth had something so 
good, so genuine in its expression — that Mildred 
was inexpressibly charmed, and no longer won* 
dered at Sir Gerard's enthusiastic devotion to 
such a mother. Lady Emily was dressed very 
simply : she wore a purple satin gown, a richly 
embroidered cloak, and a white bonnet, contrast- 
ing admirably with the delicate pink which still 
suffused her cheeks; thanks to early temperate 
habits, and a mind serene, at peace with itself and 
with all the world. Mildred watched, almost with 
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enyj, her firiendly greelijigs with Lady Catherine- 
and the E^xl. Frese&tlyj, Sir Gerard Baynton 
glanced quickly rounds and hastened towards her. 

'' WeU» Lady Alresfordj I only hope you feel 
half the delight this meeting with you again gives 
me, and then^ I am sure, you w31 bestow upon 
me a y«y warm weloome." aaid Sir Gerard, iahU 
frank, cordial voice^ warmly shaking her by the 
hand. 

'^ Indeed, I am very,, y^iy glad ^ see you 
again. Sir Gerard." 

^^ How are they all at the Priory ? When did 
you hesur last from liady Elvaston ?" 

^^ This morning: dear mamma writes in much 
better spirits." 

'' I am delighted to hei^r it. A wedding, after 
all, is one of the most melancholy things in the 
world. How is ]S4^ss Campbell?" 

'^ Qtlite well, apd still manuna's guest. I can- 
not tell yoni the comfort dear Helen has been 
to her r 

^^ I am sure of it. Miss Campbell neyer be- 
stows her society in yaiiv She is sopaething like 
my mother, whose every thought, if revealed, 
would be foupd a benefit to her neighbour. Do 
you expect Miss Capipbell soon at Amesbury ?" 
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^* Not just at preseut I hope she will accom- 
pany mamma when she Yisits me,^ rq>Ued Mil- 
dred, evasively.. 

'' You know I r^nained at the Priory for more 
than a fortnight after your marriage, Lady iJres- 
fbrd. I cannot e^j^ress to you how swiftly and 
pleasantly the time fled ; and before I left I had the 
pleasure of hearing that the preliminaries of my 
fiiend Miss Tennyson's marriage with Mr. Frank 
Norwood were arranged ; and, moreover^ received 
firom the bride eleet a most pres^g invitation to 
her wedding, which event is to come off next 
spring," said Sir Gerard, laughingly. 

'^Yes; Clara wrote me a long detail of her 
conquest It has been a speedy, and I sincerely 
trust may prove a happy one; though I must 
confess I should consider a marriage with Mr. 
Norwood a very hazardous aflto.'* 

'*So should I, indeed. Lady Alresford," ez^ 
claimed Sir Qerard, laughing. ** After you left, 
we had a most ludicrous adventure at Settringham, 
which I verily beUeve emboldened Mr. Norwood 
to pop the momentous question to the fair Clara. 
Lady Elvaston, Miss Campbell, and myself, were 
invited by Lady Tennyson to join a boating party 
on her famous lake. AU went on in capital style 
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for some time^ when, by an extraordinary inad- 
vertence on Mr. Norwood's part, the boat in which 
he was rowing Miss Tennyson alone, capsized, 
and down they both went into the water. Clara 
screamed, but Mr. Norwood bore her up gal- 
lantly in his arms, and before anybody could 
hasten to her rescue, deposited her safely in a 
dead faint on the bank. Luckily, Helen —Miss 
Campbell declined joining the pair in the boat, 
though much pressed to do so, and^ therefore, 
was quite ready to proffer any assistance required. 
Now, do you not think this a most romantic 
episode?" 

^^Very. After the first disagreeable shock, it 
must have made Clara feel a heroine for the day," 
replied Mildred^ laughing. 

" Oh, I assure you, her sweeping majesty after- 
wards was inimitable ! However, in spite of her 
brtisqite oddities of manner. Miss Tennyson has a 
good heart and an admirable temper, and I think is 
just the wife for Norwood. But, Lady Alresford, 
I want to hear your opinion of our neighbourhood. 
How do you like us all ?" 

'^ I have received the utmost kindness and 
attention from every one : but I will answer your 
question, Sir Gerard^ this day six months. I do 
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not feel to know anybody thoroughly here but 
yourself I" 

Not Lady Catherine Neville?" 
No; as yet I know very little of Lady 
Catherine^ and have only ascertained to my satis- 
faction that she is beautiful and accomplished." 

There was something in Lady Alresford's tone 
which made Sir Gerard turn and look at her 
earnestly. 

'^ I do not think Alresford is looking so well as 
he did some months ago. Has anything been 
the matter^ Lady Alresford?" asked Sir Gerard, 
thoughtfully, gazing at the EarL 

" Not that I am aware of. Sir Gerard," replied 
Mildred, anxiously following the direction of his 
eyes. 

At this moment Mrs. St. Priest's piebalds were 
seen trotting briskly up the avenue. 

" Come, Lady Alresford, I want to make you 
and my mother known to each other. Do let 
me introduce her before Mrs. St. Priest's arrival," 
said Sir Gerard, offering his arm. 

Mildred took it, and they joined the group 
under the sycamores. After exchanging a few 
words with Lady Emily, who was conversing with 
the Earl, she took a seat by Sir Gerard.. 
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" Who can Mrisu St Priest have brought with 
her ? I fancied I caught sight of a pair of inous- 
tachios as the carriage passed. I have taken an 
unconquerable diBlike to this little fantastic par- 
venue 1 " said Sir Gerard^ wilh curling lip. 

Presently Mrs. St. Priest^ all perfume, gos- 
samer, and smiles, joined the group, leaning on 
the arm of a gentleman. Sir Gerard uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, and Mildred, turning 
quickly roimd, found herself ms^-vis to Colonel 
Sutherland. She started in spite of herself, and 
the colour suffiised her cheeks and brow, as on 
the instant she felt his fiill, bold gaze bent upon 
her. She looked at her husband ; he stood un- 
moved, talking with the greatest sang freid to 
Lady Emily. She glanced at Maude Conway, 
who, with admirable self-command, continued her 
conversation, in a low tone, with Mr. Turville; 
though the increased bloom on her cheek showed 
that she Was not quite so insensible as she wished 
to appear. A feeling of intense irritation arose in 
Mildred's breast, as she noted the little anidety 
manifested by the Earl, who presently turned 
altogether aside from her to address the Lady 
Catherine. 

After some little time devoted to paying Us 
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devoirs to Lady Normanton, tod accounting for 
his unexpected presence in liis usaal off-hand 
style^ Colonel Sutherland came up to Lady Al- 
resford. and* apparently encouraged by the warmth 

Maude Conway presently arose, and walked away 
in the direction of the house^ with her friend 
Lady Catherine. Sir Gerard immediately saun- 
tered ofi* also, while Mildred had the satisfaction 
to see the Earl interrupt his discourse with 
Lady EmUy, and for a few brief moments 
rivet his attention upon herself; and her heart 
throbbed with pleasure, as she fancied she de- 
tected a slight imeasiness, and dissatisfaction in 
his manner, when he withdrew his glance. Her 
spirits rose, and the beautiM colour sparkled in 
her cheek as she listened, and responded to the 
Colonel's flattery. 

'^My dear Lady Alresford, what can possess 
your caro sposo to-day? I never saw his brow 
wreathed before with such dark majesty. Foi 
(fhonneur, one w6tdd suppose he was jealous of 
poor Edward, and that you were successfiilly 
availing yourself of the remedy I horrified you a 
few days ago by recommending as an admirable 
stimulant for ttn amour u^^," whispered Mrs. St* 
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Priest^ in her prettiest^ and most insinuating tones* 
" Edward^ pray> excuse me," continued she, after 
a pause, still sotto voce, " my eye is wonderfully 
attracted by that ring of yours. I never observed 
it before ; pray, let me look. Is it an antique ?" 

"I do not know. I would not, however, ex- 
change it, or even take it &om my finger, for 
anything in the world ; so, Ada, you must content 
yourself with viewing my precious jewel where 
it is." 

" Oh, a ffoffe (Tamourl^ laughed Mrs. St. Priest, 
as she arose, and walked away to join Isabella 
Conway. 

Mildred glanced negligently on the ring. All 
at once her colour wavered, and her lips became 
very white, though her beautiful eyes flashed 
with indignation. The ring was an antique, 
the one given to her by the Earl on the 
day of their betrothment. Colonel Sutherland, 
during the early days of their intimacy, play- 
fully drew it from her finger, and all remem- 
brance of the transaction had faded from Mil- 
dred's recollection, until now it flashed upon 
her with bewildering distinctness. What would 
the Earl say to her careless disregard of his gift ? 
and still more, what would he feel and think 
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when he saw it arrogantly displayed on the 
Colonel's hand? What was now to be done? 
How was she to regain possession of the precious 
pledge, andj if possible, hide her faithlessness from 
her husband? These thoughts passed swiftly as 
an arrow's course through her mind. She turned 
again towards Lord Alresford. She thought he 
looked grave ; their eyes met, and in a few minutes 
he came towards her. 

"Mildred, will you go down to the lake?" he 
asked, offering his arm. 

She half arose. A sudden inspiration seemed 
to lu^e her to reveal her difficulty; her eyes 
again fell on the ring sparkling on Colonel Suther- 
land's finger : but her fear, her terror of her hus- 
band's contempt, and the deep misgiving that, 
unlike Mrs. St. Priest's remedy to stimulate un 
amour use, the reality and certainty of her act 
would still more alienate that esteem which she 
was now above everything eager to cultivate, pre- 
vidled. Yielding, therefore, to this false gloss, she 
sat down again, — inwardly determining, coute qui 
coute, to extricate herself from the predicament, 
and afterwards never more to hold the slightest 
communication with the unscrupulous Colonel 
Sutherland. 

VOL. II. K 
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" I will join you in a few minutes. The sun is 
at present so intense, I feel that its glare on the 
water would be perfectly overpowering; but do 
not let me detain you," replied she, at length, with 
some confusion of manner. 

The serious reproving look bent upon her by 
the Earl^ as he immediately withdrew and walked 
away with Lady Emily, quite chased all kindly 
feeling from Lady Alresford's heart; she turned 
indignantly towards her companion. 

" Colonel Sutherland, you have no right to that 
ring, which you have presumed most unwarrant- 
ably to wear ! It is mine, and I insist that it is 
restored to me instantly ! " exclaimed she, in a 
tone of haughty decision. 

" I have no right to it ? You insist. Lady 
Akesford?" 

*^ Yes, I insist 1 You never had any right to it, 
and consequently have none now," rejoined Mil- 
dred, angrily. 

" What ! Did you not give it to me ?" 

"Never!" 

*' Lady Alresford, is it so ? Is it possible you 
have banished from your memory — that you in- 
tend to feign ignorance of all that has passed 
between us? Do you quite discard all remem- 
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brance of those happy moments during which 
you suffered me to appropriate this ring?" replied 
Colonel Sutherland^ looking full in her face^ 
while a smile of hope^ and incredulity curled his 
handsome lip. 

" I remember well the period to which you 
allude. I was then heedless and unsuspicious^ and 
laughed^ and speedily forgot your presumptions 
N0W5 its audacity stands fully revealed ; and 
therefore^ if you set the slightest value on my 
future good opinion, give me back that ring/' 
rejoined Mildred, firmly. 

*^ Audacity I This is indeed a strange hard 
word to utter. Lady Alresford. But I know the 
arrival of the Earl of Alresford made all the diffe- 
rence : had his lordship delayed his return home 
a few weeks longer, words such as those you have 
just now used would have had small significance 
between us." 

*^ I do not understand your insinuation. Colonel 
Sutherland." 

** There is such a thing as a mariage de con- 
venances as well as a mariage de caurP^ replied 
the Colonel, coldly, for he perceived her excite- 
ment. "Will you walk. Lady Alresford? All 
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the people are gone; and perhaps our colloquy 
may be remarked." 

^^ I shall not stoop to penetrate your meanings 
Colonel Sutherland. Kestore my ring^ and then 
leave me, and offer your attentions where they 
are acceptable, and where they are due I" said 
Mildred, peremptorily ; moving away, however, a 
few steps with the Colonel : for the same thought 
occurred to her, that their tite-a-Ute might be 
observed. 

" No, Lady Alresford ; not even your positive 
commands shall compel me to give up this sole 
precious relic of the days you smiled upon me : 
for that you did smile upon me you cannot deny. 
Answer me, Mildred : how did you feel towards 
him now your husband at the time of your mar- 
riage?" 

Lady Alresford paused; the vivid colour glowed 
in her cheek. 

*'I will not. I will answer nothing," replied 
she, resentfully. 

"No; for 'twere vain to deny you loved me 
when you gave your hand to another : ay, worse 
than vain ; for your own lips revealed your 
repugnance, if not positive hatred, of your be- 
trothed." 
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" I never, never loved you 1 No, never I" ex- 
claimed Mildred, vehemently ; " and what you 
dare assert I admitted is false : yes, false and 
plausible, as I have at last found you out to be. 
Colonel Sutherland." 

" What, Mildred I do you mean to assert that 
our whole past connection has been a series of 
heartless coquetry on your part ? that no respon- 
sive chord echoed within to what your lips, your 
eyes, your manner, everything proclaimed ? Could 
I have believed this, your severe reproofs at Fern- 
ley would, indeed, have fallen scathless to the 
ground. I, at least, have sincerity on my side ; 
for I worship the very ground on which you tread, 
Mildred. Oh I say I was not always indifferent 
to you, and that at least once your precious affec- 
tion was mine," said he, in a voice of deep agi- 
tation. 

'* Never ! Never, under any circumstances, 
after I learned your engagement, would I have 
been yours. Oh 1 why will you persist in being 
the bane of my existence ? For shame. Colonel 
Sutherland 1 consider the gross indelicacy of your 
present conduct towards Miss Conway. This, 
almost in the very presence of your betrothed 
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wife I " exclaimed Mildred^ rapidly, with burning 
cheek. 

" Miss Conway 1 What care I for a hundred 
Maude Conways ? I worship you only, Mil- 
dred." 

" To what can I appeal ? Colonel Sutherland, 
if you value my happiness, give me back that 
ring," said she, at length, while her lips became 
very white. 

'^ Your happiness deptods on its possession ? I 
cannot believe it, Mildred I But it is in vain 
you entreat: never will I consent to part with 
this prized bauble!" replied the Colonel, after 
a pause ; pressing the ring to his lips, and agun 
bending his passionate gaze on her agitated 
&ce. 

** I shall appeal, then, to Lord Alresford," re- 
plied she, coldly, and haughtily. 

** No, Mildred, you will not ; because you dare 
not. You fear your husband's anger," persisted 
Colonel Sutherland, without noticing her indig- 
nant gestures. '^ If you mutually loved and 
trusted one another, would you have Evinced such 
agitation about this trifle ? Would you have given 
me the opportunity of speaking to you as I have 
done ? If there were no reserve between you. 
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would it have materially signified whether this 
ring remained in my possession^ or in your 
own?" 

All this was true» — undeniable. Mildred 
wept. Colonel Sutherland felt her arm tremble 
nervously. 

"Mildred," at length said he, "I will not 
tyrannize over you; nor shall you ever think 
of me as the bane of your existence. I will 
restore this ring on one condition." 

" Name it I " exclaimed she, hurriedly raising 
her eyes, humid with tears, to his face. 

" My relation, Mrs. St. Priest, gives a soiree, 
— -a concert, or something of the kind, the day 
after to-morrow. She wishes for the honour 
of receiving Lord Alresford and yourself. The 
Earl, most probably, will disdain her invitation. 
Promise me you will come, and the ring then 
shall be yours." 

Without my husband ? Impossible !" 
This must be for you to consider. Lady Aires- 
ford. Perhaps the Earl, at your solicitation, may 
honour Ada with his company," replied the Colonel, 
in a tone slightly taunting. 

Mildred pressed her hand tightly across her 
brow. 
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" I will come !" said she at length, firmly, with 
a sigh. 

A smile of triumph flitted across Colonel 
Sutheriand's face. He turned nonchalantly away, 
as Lady Alresford abruptly dropped his arm, and 
joined Mrs. Otway, who was strolling alone on 
the lawn. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Turville seemed to hang on 
the footsteps of his beauti^ cousin. Lady Cathe- 
rine, however, studiously avoided his silent homage. 
An air of weary restraint and languor sat on her 
brow, and she sighed as she gazed on the gay 
scene around, for to a spirit sad and ill at ease, 
there is nothing so overwhelmingly depressing as 
the sounds of mirth and merriment. Vainly did 
the Lady Catherine strive to listen, with an air 
of patient interest, to the animated nothings 
of the happy groups gathered on the margin of 
the water, until at length her desire for solitude 
could no longer be repressed; and rising she 
quietly stole away, unperceived by all save one 
vigilant eye, and turned into a narrow path, 
shadowed on either side by lofty plantations, 
leading by a detour of some half mile, through 
the grounds of Nethercote to the small hamlet 
adjoining. 
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Lady Catherine's heart was very sad^ for the 
day, in its still, sublime beauty, reminded her of 
one — that most momentous one in her life — which 
she spent in the little, obscure city of Narbonne. 
The sun shone with the same stedfast intensity, 
and its rays, pouring through the bright semi- 
transparent foliage, threw a beautiful, softened 
light around; while myriads of insects, buzzed 
joyously amid the tangled thickets, or flitted from 
one tender floweret to another ; performing their 
part in that universal homage due from all His 
creatures to the great Giver and Creator of the 
glories of nature, which maji, who benefits most, 
alone ungratefully refuses. Lady Catherine walked 
on musing, and slowly, until she came to a little 
green knoll, pleasantly shaded by a clump of beech 
trees, when, overpowered by the heat of the day, 
she threw herself down on the soft turf. In a 
few minutes a quick step aroused her from her 
reverie, and soon her cousin, Mr. Turville, stood 
beside her. 

"Catherine, what dreadfully low spirits you 
are in to-day I What can be the matter ? " re- 
plied he, looking anxiously on her face. 

"Am I, Charles? Pray, do not think so; it 
seems so ungrateful after all the beautiful things 
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you have provided for our entertainment," replied 
she, smiling. 

"You do not deny the charge; this is welL 
Catherine, tell me what it is all about?" replied 
he, fixing his large, serious eyes anxiously upon 
her. 

"Upon my word, I never met anybody half 
so inquisitive as you are become I Now, do you 
believe it possible that a woman can account for 
every fleeting emotion which produces a tempo- 
rary fit of depression? " rejoined Lady Catherine, 
trying to laugh off her embarrassment. 

" This will not do, Catherine ; this trifling does 
not deceive me 1 You are not happy : there is 
something on your spirits ; and this I have long 
perceived. Will you not trust me, dear cousin?" 
and Mr. Turville took the little soft hand which 
rested on the mossy bank. 

" Can you wonder, Charles, if my spirits are 
not as good as they should be at my age ? Ke- 
member the anxiety I have suffered during the 
last four years," said Lady Catherine, struggling 
with her emotion. 

" I understand, Catherine, to what you allude," 
promptly rejoined Mr. Turville, glancing at her 
deep mourning gown. " But it is not this sorrow 
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which quenches your spirit: for, for your father 
you mourn as one having hope ; but what is tliis 
deep gloom which causes you, so richly blessed, to 
turn with disgust from everything ? that prompts 
you to hail solitude and seclusion ? Tell me, dear 
Catherine 1 " 

There was something in the deep earnest pathos 
of his voice*-something in its tremulous softness, 
which thrilled through her. How sweet is human 
sympathy! At the first few words that ever 
touched on the secret source of her sorrow, Lady 
Catherine's overcharged spirit yielded, and tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

She had so long struggled with her silent grief. 

" Catherine, tell me this secret I I have a right 
to hear it ; for I love you madly, — ^passionately I 
Speak, Catherine I I cannot live without you I 
Tell me I have no rival to dread I " exclaimed Mr. 
Turville, seizing her hands, and drawing her im- 
petuously towards him. 

She shuddered. Her beautiful features seemed 
rigid with emotion as she tore her hands from his 
grasp. 

"Charles, Charles! forbear, I beseech you!" 
were the only words which burst from her trem- 
bling lips. 
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" What does tMs mean^ Catherine ? Surely, 
Burelj not that those dear lips are about to pro- 
nounce a doom, an hereafter, I shudder to realize ! 
Think again, dear Catherine. I love you beyond 
the power of expression I Give me hope — even 
the very faintest glimmer," said he, passionately, 
kissing her hands. 

" What shall I say ?" exclaimed Lady Cathe- 
rine, at length, raising her eyes, swinuning in 
tears, to the agitated face of her cousin. '^ Charles, 
hate me— yet forgive me, that, while absorbed in 
my own selfish sorrows, until lately, I have been 
blind to your love. I have lured you daily into 
my society without once reflecting what might be 
the result. Will you forgive me ? will you speak 
to me more, when I tell you I can never, never 
be yours?" 

** Catherine, you cannot be in earnest ! Oh, 
recall your words. Say, my Catherine, — say it 
is not so I" and Mr. Turville stooped, and pressed 
his Hps to her throbbing brow. 

^^ I have said. Oh, Charles, tell me I have not 
made you very, very miserable." 

'' Miserable I Catherine, miserable is too feeble 
a word to express my feelings. Is there, indeed. 
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no hope for me?" replied he, in a voice of deep 
anguish. 

She bowed her head on her fair hands, and 
spoke not, for deep sobs heaved her bosom. All 
at once she sprang to her feet with a start, at 
the sound of a rustling, and slight crashing of 
boughs in an adjoining spinny. 

*^What was that, Charles? What stirred 
yonder?" 

" Probably, only a dog belonging to one of the 
keepers on their rounds. You need not be 
alarmed. Sit down again, 'Catherine." 

She sat down. Her bonnet, in her agitation, 
had fallen to the ground; and her black hair, 
bound in tight shining bands around her head, 
revealed the perfect contour of her face and 
throat. Mr. Turville's eyes rested mournfully 
upon her. 

** Answer me one question, Catherine. Do you 
love another?" asked he, at length. 

She bent her head in silence. An exclamation 
of deep pain burst from Mr. Turville's lips. 

" May I ask more, Catherine ? Though the 
vision of bliss, which I thought might empower 
me to read your heart is gone-^bitterly dissipated, 
remember, I am your nearest kinsman." 
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*^ No ; you must not ask more. Some day you 
ehallhearall— alll" 

** Why not now ?* persisted Mr. Turville, whose 
own straightforward disposition could not brook 
the semblance of mystery. *^ Why not now, 
Catherine? Am I right in suspecting, that the 
man who has for ever robbed me of peace, is 
Mr, Randolph?" and he turned his clear eyes 
inquiringly on her face. 

** Charles, ask me not," replied Lady Cathe- 
rine, hastily rising, and tying on her bonnet. 
" Nay, dear cousin, say not another word. I can 
not tell you. Come, let us join your guests again," 
continued she, walking forwards. 

Mr. TmrviUe still looked gloomy and dis- 
satisfied. 

** Catherine, have you confided in Lord A1- 
resford ? " 

" No," replied she, briefly. 

" Distrust any man who enforces upon you 
this silence. Hearken, dearest Catherine, what 
can his motive for binding you to secrecy be, 
but that all cannot be right; and he fears the 
disapprobation, or perhaps just chastisement, of 
your guardian, and nearest relative " 

"Let us change the subject, Charles," said 
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Lady Catherine^ firmly. ** I cannot at present 
explain anything to you." 

Mr. Turville silently acquiesced, and they 
walked on side by side. 

" I wish all these people were gone I " ex- 
claimed he, as they presently again came upon 
the gaily attired, happy-looking groups. ** Cathe- 
rine, will you let me row you, and then we may 
enjoy a few minutes longer immunity from their 
nonsense?" 

" No, Charles, better not. Let us not prolong 
an interview so painfuL I will go and walk 
with Mrs. Otway." 

'^Who then shall I ask, Catherine, to accom- 
pany me? Let it be some one who will not 
torment me with frivolous exiffearice, I am in no 
mood to bear it." 

''Ask Maude Conway I" replied Lady Cathe- 
rine, hastily withdrawing her arm from her cou- 
sin's, and walking away." 



"Edward tells me. Lady Alresford, that you 
will confer upon me the honour and pleasure of 
accepting my invitation for Friday next. I grieve 
to say I have been less successful with the Earl, 
who I find unfortunately presides at a public 
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dinner at Avington on that day. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you may prevail upon his lordship to join us 
later in the evening," said Mrs. St. Priest, in her 
blandest tones, as Mildred stood by her husband's 
side in the hall, before entering her carriage to 
drive homewards. 

*^ Thank you ; you are very kind," replied Mil- 
dred, shaking hands with Mrs. St. Priest, as the 
Earl immediately took her arm and hurried her to 
the carriage. 



And now we must request the indulgent 
reader to accompany us in a kind of Asmodeus-like 
expedition to the respective homes of our heroine 
and her would-be hostess, Mrs. St. Priest. 

We will proceed then at once to Mon-Bijou, 
and enter, without farther preamble, the widow's 
fragrant boudoir, where she is seated on a low 
chair inhaling the perfume of a bunch of 
orange flowers rifled from the Nethercote con- 
servatory. The hour is between ten and eleven ; 
the tapers over the fire-place are lighted, but 
the open windows still admit the soft August 
twilight By one of the windows stands Colonel 
Sutherland. Presently Mrs. St Priest arose 
and went towards him, and stood silently for 
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some time leaning against the window -frame^ 
watching the undulations of the snowy petals 
she remorselessly severed from her bouquet^ 
as they fell^ nestling amid the foliage of the 
laurels underneath; occasionally^ also^ stealing a 
sly glance at the cloudy countenance of her com- 
panion^ who seemed absorbed in reverie. 

** Edwardj your device of the ring appears to 
have worked marvels," said she, at length, in her 
low, silvery tones, still bending out of the window, 

*^ Yes, it was a lucky thought. Is she not 
beautiM, Ada?" 

'* Peerlessly I Will she come on Friday, think 
you?" 

** Yes ; for I see she attaches immense impor- 
tance to the possession of this ring. Ada, I can- 
not sufficiently express my admiration of your 
skiU." 

" Certes, Edward, the little I have done for you 
is not worth even thanks at present. Have you 
courage to proceed ? Shall we have the concert 
and tableau on Friday?" said Mrs. St. Priest, 
raising her eyes to the Colonel's, and laying her 
hand lightly on his arm. 

^' Courage I courage to make Mildred Effing- 
ham mine ? Ada^ you jest ; or rather you know 
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not how madly I love I" exclaimed Colonel Suther- 
land; fixing his eyes abnost fiercely on her face, 
while his cheek flushed. 

** But does she love you? Would she aban- 
don all to follow you?" asked Mrs. St. Priest, 
doubtingly. 

" She did love me. A sense of duty snatched 
her from me — but pique shall give her back to my 
arms. Mildred Effingham married intending to 
act righteously towards her husband — some fatal 
obstacle interposes. Ada, I tell you there is dis- 
union between them. Gradually widen the breach 
until it becomes irreparable, and she is mine ! ^ 
cried Colonel Sutherland, vehemently. 

"I understand," said Mrs. St. Priest slowly, 
while a visible shudder passed over her, hardened 
in intrigue as she was. 

There was a few moments of silence. 

'^ Suppose she should reveal all to this gran- 
diose of a husband of hers, Edward ? " at length 
resumed she. 

*' Little fear of that," replied Colonel Suther- 
land, while a smile of contempt hovered on his 
well-cut lip. 

" Why not ? What should prevent her ? " 

• ** Irresolution of character — that sweet woman's 
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weakness — ^which will make her mine^ despite her 
straggles for freedom.'* 

**0n Friday, then, we shall really witness les 
Triomphes de FAmoury Edward, and our tableau 
will be most appropriately named ; for if it be as 
yoa say, she will come, and alone. If not, I 
consider it a parti perdu, and yoa had better 
patch up a peace with Maude Conway." 

The Colonel made no reply. Another pause 
ensued. 

*' I wonder, what that little precious secret is 
which poisons Mildred Effingham's domestic hap- 
piness ? What would I not sacrifice to be put in 
possession of it?" exclaimed the Colonel, moodily. 

Mrs. St. Priest's silver laughter rang round 
clear as a bell. 

" And what if I ^ve you this key to Mildred 
Alresford's heart ? " said she, lightly. 

" Can you do it, Ada ? " rejoined the Colonel, 
impetuously seizing her hands. '* I would sacri- 
fice all I possess to obtain it I " 

** Doucementy mon cher Edouard. All I ^est de 
trap /" replied the widow, with a bland smile ; for 
the green fields of Cotgrove presented themselves 
vividly to her imagination. ** A few words will 
put you au fait as to the position of our noble 
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neighbours at Amesbury, Lady Alresford is 
annoyed, and jealous a f aire peur^ at the intimacy 
and strict friendship between her husband and the 
Lady Catherine Neville. Lord Abesford, on his 
side, is indignant, and ombrageuxy at his wife's 
former liaison with you. Neither will condescend 
to explain, and so they both misunderstand each 
other's motives and actions. However, I give you 
one word of advice, Edward — ^be speedy in your 
manoeuvres, or I would not give much for your 
chance of success, if my lord should one day take 
it into his head to make love in earnest to his 
beautiM wife." 

** My adorable Ada, your tact is incomparable ; 
I see it all I" exclaimed the Colonel, rapturously 
kissing the two white hands he still held tightly 
clasped within his own. 

'^I shall leave you to your meditations now, 
Edward, which I certainly take to myself the 
credit of having enlivened. Do not, however, be 
too positive of the success of ^les triompfies de 
Vamour^'^ said Mrs. St. Priest, laughing, and 
shutting down the window. '* Good-night. — Pray 
take care not to set the house on fire in your 
deep musings on love and conquest, I beseech you. 
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Edward/' said Mrs. St. Priest, as she closed the 
door of the boudoir. 



It was about half an hour afler her return from 
Nethercote, that Lady Alresford, divested of her 
gay attire, and wrapped in a loose muslin peiffnoir, 
reposed on a sofa in her sitting-room. She had 
taken leave of her husband under the plea of 
fatigue, and now lay revolving all the events of 
the day. Everything around her was so still, so 
calm, that almost the throbbings of her own per- 
plexed heart might be heard. The pendule over 
the chimneypiece ticked — that slow monotonous 
warning of the flight of time, almost solemn as it 
steals on the ear, amid the shades and silence of 
evening — and Mildred closed her eyes, and thought 
of her own dear home, cheered by her parents' and 
Helen's love, and she almost wept as she con- 
trasted her present desolate loneliness, with him 
whose affection she had at length learned to 
prize as the dearest and most precious boon of 
earth. 

Her reverie was at length broken by a rap at 
the door. Thinking tlie intruder could only be 
Aglae, she somewhat impatiently bade her enter. 
The door immediately opened, and to her amaze* 
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ment Lord Alresford stood before her. It was 
the first time he had sought admittance at so late 
an hour. 

'*Do not disturb yourself, Mildred," s^dd he, 
restraining her from rising, as her first impvdse 
prompted ; then taking a chair he seated himself 
beside her. 

The colour flitted and deepened on Mildred's 
cheek. What could be the purport of his visit ? 
She felt he had a right to complain of her con- 
duct: but had she then, indeed, succeeded in 
forcing words of complaint at her coldness from 
his lips ? 

''Mildred, you are quite well aware of my 
determination never to suffer misapprehension of 
any kind to grow between us, which explanation 
would dissipate," said he, gravely, fixing his eyes 
penetratingly on hers. ** Did you know that you 
were to meet Colonel Sutherland at Nethercote, 
to-day ? " 

"No, I did not know that we were to meet 
him, nor even that he was expected in this 
neighbourhood," replied Mildred, while her colour 
rose. 

" I hoped and trusted so, remembering your 
solemn promise never more voluntarily to sub- 
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ject yourself to the advances of that unprin- 
cipled man. Yet, Lady Alresford, your manner 
towards Colonel Sutherland to-day in public 
was far from meeting with my approbation— far 
from what it ought to have been, had you duly 
considered your own honour, and his whose name 
you bear. Do not agitate yourself, Mildred. I 
intend not to reproach you, but still, when I hear 
you forming engagements with Mrs. St Priest, 
without even looking for the sanction of your hus- 
band's presence, my course of action is clear : I 
should be unworthy the confidence your parents 
reposed in me, did I not now peremptorily pro- 
hibit all further intercourse with Colonel Suther- 
land, and with Mrs. St. Priest, whilst he is her 
guest" 

The blood mounted to Mildred's brow. 

" Peremptorily forbid I This from you. Lord 
Alresford ? " said she, half rising from the sofa. 

*^ And more than this, Lady Alresford ; I feel 
myself unhappily compelled to insist, that she who 
calls herself my wife shall not, on any ftiture occa- 
sion, by similar levity of manner, permit the breath 
of slander to sully her reputation I " said the Earl, 
in tones unmoved. 

" Lord Alresford, what right have you to use 
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such language to me ? How have I deserved it ?** 
asked Mildred, haughtily. 

*^ You shall be your own judge. Lady Alresford. 
Mind, I heard nothing : I only observed what every 
one present might, and, doubtless, did remark. 
Now, dare you repeat to me your conversation 
with Colonel Sutherland this day?" 

She was mlent ; her eyes fell imder the dear, 
open gaze bent upon her. 

" You cannot, Mildred I Am I, then, wrong 
to defend your inexperience agsdnst our mutual 
enemy? Kemember the bitter past which casts 
its shadow over us now. Tell me, you will avoid 
this man: nay, give me your solemn promise!" 
said the Earl, with emotion, bending over her. 

But the archtempter, in the shape of Mrs. St. 
Priest, was busy at Mildred's heart. A little 
more, she thought, and the Earl would be at 
her feet; perhaps, even now, he was experienc- 
ing some small degree of ihe anguish which tor- 
tured her whenever the image of Lady Catherine 
arose. 

" But, my lord, you cannot surely mean to 
ask me to forfeit the promise I gave to Mrs. 
St. Priest? Anything but this. I have giveu 
my word," said she, at length, with a smile. 
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** After what I have just said, Mildred, I con- 
fess I did not expect this observation," replied 
the Earl, in a voice of cold displeasure. 

" What can you fear ? or, rather, why cannot 
you accompany me, Lord Alresford ? If I excuse 
myself, all the world will say you hold your wife 
in tutelage," said Mildred, nonchalantly, twining 
one of her shining ringlets over her finger. 

** Mildred, since you have borne my name, have 
I ever, directly or indirectly, sought to exercise 
the least authority, or to control your inclina- 
tions? I have left you in all things mistress of 
your actions, save in this one instance. If you 
think you owe me thanks for my forbearance, 
reward it by promising to avoid any intimacy with 
Mrs. St. Priest. Is this too much to ask from 
you, dear Mildred?" said the Earl, taking her 
hand kindly. 

She trembled: never before had word of en- 
treaty fallen from her husband's lips. Her small 
hand lay in his — every pulse throbbed violently 
— but the ring, — the possession of which Colonel 
Sutherland retained, rose between her and what 
her conscience suggested. She dare not confess 
the full extent of her past faithlessness to him 
who would as yet, she believed, view her conduct 
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only through the medium of stern propriety. Had 
the Earl's words been those of love, perhaps Mil- 
dred would have thrown herself on his bosom, 
and asked even the solution of her miserable 
doubts. Could she but regain the memorial of 
her past infidelity, she imagined she could now 
meet him on more equal ground. Her reso- 
lution, therefore, was speedily taken. Poor Mil- 
dred I she forgot, in the struggles of her perplexed 
heart, the truth of the' pithy, plain-spoken old 
proverb — " Hell is paved with good resolutions!" 

''Do not let us discuss the subject any more 
at present, my lord. When Friday arrives, I 
dare say we shall be able to solve the disputed 
point to our satisfaction; so let us adjourn the 
debate until then." 

And Mildred averted her eyes to avoid the 
sight of her husband's impending indignation. 

" This trifling is unworthy of you. Lady Aires- 
ford. It is unjustifiable, — unprincipled I As long 
as you remain under my roof, you shall not heed- 
lessly rush on your destruction. Listen, there- 
fore, Mildred I Though I will not harshly lay my 
positive conmiands on you to re&ain from this 
visit, I think I have expressed my sentiments 
plainly enough for you to hesitate on the propriety 
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of setting them at nought!" exclaimed Lord AI- 
resford indignantly, rising and approaching the 
door. 

She saw she had gone too far. She lay motion- 
less on the sofa — ^her bosom palpitating, her black 
hair and the crimson glow on her cheek in beau- 
tiful contrast with the snowy muslin of her wrap- 
per. She raised her eyes, and caught the parting 
glance of deep sorrow and disappointment im- 
printed on her husband's noble features. In 
another moment, she would have been at his feet 
— in his arms — but he was gone ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Meanwhile, Ladj Catherine's drive from Mr. 
Turville's fete homewards was a refreshing though 
X silent one ; for Mrs, Otway, wearied with the 
fatigue and excitement of the day, comfortably 
composed herself to sleep in the comer of the 
carriage. After her arrival at Wardour, Lady 
Catherine lingered a few moments in the porch, 
and on entering the house remarked that Hudson, 
the old butler, stood with the door of the sitting- 
room in his hand, awaiting her with a face of the 
most serious importance. 

" During your absence, my lady, a gentleman 
has been here to call upon your ladyship," said 
he, carefully closing the door, and approaching 
his young mistress with a most mysterious air. 

" Very well, Hudson. The gentleman, pro- 
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bably, left his card?" replied Lady Catherine, 
much amused at her old servant's manner. 

" No, my lady, he did not." 

" Then, perhaps, you can tell me his name." 

*^ No, Lady Catherine, I never to my know^ 
ledge saw the gentleman before ; but he seemed 
so queer, and odd, that I felt quite thankful your 
ladyship was not at home." 

" How do you mean, Hudson ? Did he not 
leave a message ? What did the gentleman say for 
himself?" asked Mrs. Otway, approaching. 

" Why, you see, madam, it was just this," — said 
Hudson, relieved from his embarrassment by the 
old lady's kind smile. " About half-past four 
o'clock the gentleman called, and asked to see 
her ladyship. I told him Lady Catherine waa 
from home ; but instead of leaving his card, and 
going away as I expected, he walked straight past 
me into this room. Of course I followed, and told 
him, as civilly as I could, that Lady Catherine 
was gone to the grand fete at Nethercote, and 
would not be home until late ; but he kept open-> 
ing the books, one after another, and looked so 
wild-like that I felt afraid to say much, especially 
as I thought from his free manners he might 
possibly be one of her ladyship's fureign ac^ 
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quaintance. Well^ madam, after a bit, he desired 
me to shut the door and leave the room. As 
I thought it best not to irritate the gentleman, I 
did as he told me; taking good care, however^ 
to stand outside in the halL Presently, madam, 
I heard him open that door opposite, into the Kttle 
west parlour; and then, after a time, he began 
pacing up and down as if he was walking for 
a wager. Your ladyship need not be alarmed: 
I assure you, he went away quietly enough at 
last," said the old man, perceiving the pallor which 
gradually overspread his young mistress's coun- 
tenance. 

•• Very extraordinary conduct, indeed, Hud- 
son. What was the gentleman like ? " asked Mrs. 
Otway, darting a sharp glance at Lady Catherine. 

'^ Why, madam, I am sure that is difficult to 
say, his doak came so high roimd his fece. He 
was tall and fureign-looking. He appeared very 
much put about at not seeing Lady Catherine." 

** Are you quite sure he left no message ? 
Nothing?" broke firom Lady Catherine's trem-, 
bUngUps. 

** I was going to tell your ladyship. After the 
gentleman had been shut up for above an hour, I 
took the liberty of going in to ask whether he 
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would take any refreshment^ when I found him 
seated exactly where your ladyship sits now ; and 
it appears, madam, he had been writing something 
all this time to her ladyship, which he left on 
the table in the parlour yonder, and desired me 
no-how, on no account to touch, but to leave 
exactly where he had put it until her ladyship 
returned. He then took his hat and rushed out 
of the house, madam, and I just got to the door 
in time to see him turn towards the shrubbery 
walks." 

The old servant paused, to observe the effect of 
his narrative on the two ladies. Lady Catherine's 
face was averted. 

''You may go now, Hudson. I cannot ima- 
gine who this gentleman is; but I dare say if 
he has left a letter for your mistress, it will be 
found all right," said Mrs, Otway, hastily. 

" The paper is on the table yonder, Mrs. Otway : 
I suffered no one to enter the room, the gentle- 
man's orders were so very strict I wish also 
to say that your ladyship need not be alarmed, 
for I have caused the gardens to be searched, 
and no one is lurking about; and everything 
is as you left it, both in this room and the next," 
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said Hudson^ as with a countenance much lightened 
he hastened away. 

Lady Catherine sat with her face buried in 
her hands. 

" Catherine, my dear 1 " said Mrs. Otway, ap- 
proaching, and laying her hand, trembling with 
excitement, on her pupil's shoulder. 

Lady Catherine raised her head; her cheeks, 
lips, and brow were colourless as the whitest 
marble. Mrs. Otway hastily drew a smelling- 
bottle from her pocket. * 

"This gentleman can only be Frederic Ran- 
dolph. Will you not be pleased to hear of him, 
my dear ? " said the good lady, as cheerily as she 
could command her voice. 

Lady Catherine arose, hastily passed her, 
and entered the small parlour. A large, un- 
finished picture stood on an easel near the win- 
dow; and on the table, upon which lay her brushes 
and palette, was a note addressed to her. She 
hurriedly tore it open; one moment devoted to 
its perusal — and with a smothered cry of grief, 
she sank to the ground, fainting. 

"God bless my soul I What is to be done 
now ? Hudson 1 Wilmot 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Ot- 
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way, in an agony of alarm, wildly ringing all the 
bells in the two rooms. 

To increase her dismay, in the fall Lady Cathe- 
rine's head struck agunst the sharp comer of a 
chair, and blood was slowly streaming down her 
cheek from a slight cut on the temple. Mrs. 
Otway knelt down, and stanched th e blood with 
her handkerchief. 

^' It's Hudson's and my opinion, Mrs. Otway, 
that this country does not suit our dear young 
lady. Excuse me, madam, but I think you ought 
to advise her to go back to Italy. It's killing her 
by inches ! " ezdaimed Wilmot, in desperation, as 
she lifted her young mistress from L ground 
to the sofiu 

'^ Catherine, my dear child, are you better? 
Dear me, I think I had better despatch a mes- 
senger for Lord Alresford," said Mrs. Otway, as 
she ineffectually tried to draw the letter from 
Lady Catherine's hand. 

" Neither Lord Alresford, nor anybody else will 
see my lady to-night, Mrs. Otway," replied Wil- 
mot, doggedly. 

" Well, perhaps you are right, Wilmot ; it 
would only agitate her," replied the old lady, 
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who herself shook like an aspen leaf^ sitting down 
by the side of the couch. 

Presently the palest colour stole over Lady 
Catherine's face ; her lips moved convulsively, 
and she half opened her eyes, but closed them 
again immed&ttely, until at length large tears 
slowly trickled down her cheeks. 

" She will be better now : but, Mrs. Otway, 
her ladyship is not in a fit state to bear any agi- 
tating conversation ; therefore, with your permis- 
sion, I shall not leave her again to-night," said 
Wilmot, in resolute tones; and she carried her 
point, and watched until daybreak by the side of 
her young mistress with the care and vigilance 
of a mother : for Wilmot was an old faithful ser- 
vant, and had lived with Lady Catherine firom 
her childhood. 

The few lines which had produced Lady Cathe- 
rine's agitation were as follows : — 

" Catherine ! To-day I have seen the burning 
kiss of love imprinted by other lips than mine 
on the brow of her who swore to be my own 
for ever ! Can you imagine the anguish which 
now supplants the anticipated rapture of my 
meeting with one whose love to me was paradise ? 
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My Catherine I have you forgotten the vows 
soMy breathed in the mystic twilight of San 
Carlo of Narbonne? or^ rather, in your proud 
English home do you scorn and loathe the bond 
which unites you to one poor, unknown, obscure ? 
If you wish to see me, dismiss from your presence 
him who arrogantly aspires to what is mine solely* 
Oh, Catherine, the keen anguish of finding you 
faithless — how shall even this sacrifice assuage 
its pangs? My Catherine I mine still by the 
holiest, and most endearing of ties, — ^Farewell I 

F. R" 

The following morning, deaf to Wilmot's 
exhortations. Lady Catherine persisted in rising 
early, and pale and difatte, Mrs. Otway, to 
her infinite consternation, found her seated in 
the breakfast-room. Little was said on either 
Ade, and as soon as the meal was despatched, Mrs. 
Otway retired to the privacy' of her own room to 
meditate on the very desperate resolution that 
suggested itself to her mind to acquaint Lord 
Alresford with the events which threatened, in 
her opinion, the total overthrow of the happiness 
of her beloved pupil. 

As for Lady Catherine, she paced up and down ; 
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wandering from the room on to the terrace^ and 
from the terrace back to the room* She did not 
weep : no tear fell to quench the burning anxiety 
which consumed her. She moved, but her spirit 
was insensible to all external objects, save those 
^nrhich ministered to her sorrow. She took a 
melancholy pleasure in following Mr. Sandolph's 
footsteps round the room : she touched everything 
that fancy suggested he had touched: and me- 
chanically, her fingers turned the leaves of the 
books he had opened. She aj^roached the table 
on which lay her pidnting materials ; she started ; 
the colours on the palette were smeared, and the 
brushes scattered in disorder around. She stood 
before her picture, and tears at length swelled in 
her eyes as she recognised those masterly touches 
which imparted almost a livii^ glow to the fair 
Sicilian landscape. Had he stood before it, and 
mused ou the sunny passages which embdlished 
their brief sojourn there ? Could he then deem 
her un£ut}^ul, and doom her again to the anguish 
of suspense — to th^ bitterness of desertion? 

Lady Catherine still stood before her easel 
mute, absorbed, when she heard a light bounding 
step on the terrace, then in the adjoining apart-* 
ment^ and the next moment Maude Conway 
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entered hastily; her sweet good-humoured face 
radiant with smiles, and her manner so very much 
at variance with her usual pensive, sedate deport- 
ment, that her friend, had she been less abstracted, 
must have been assured some event of more than 
ordinary interest had occurred. Maude, however, 
paused abruptly as her eyes fell on Lady Cathe- 
rine's pallid face : her smiles vanished as she 
hastened towards her. 

*^ Good heavens, Catherine I what is the matter? 
what has happened to you?" exclaimed she in 
a voice of alarm, perceiving the gash on Lady 
Catherine's forehead, which was only half concealed 
by the glossy band of hair drawn across. 

'^ Don't be alarmed, Maude ; it is only a mere 
scratch. After I returned home last night, I did 
not feel very well, and fainted, and my forehead 
struck against the comer of a chair," replied Lady 
Catherine hastily, with visible effort, passing her 
fingers slowly over the wound. 

'' But what made you faint, Catherine ?" asked 
Maude, not at all satisfied by her friend's hasty 
explanation. 

Lady Catherine sat down on the sofa. 

" I believe I have been very nervous and unwell 
for some time past, Maude*" 
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" But if nothing extraordinary besides^ dear 
Catherine^ has combined to make you look so 
wretchedly ill this morning, I shall be^n to be 
seriously alarmed about your health. What does 
Mrs. Otway say ? " asked Maude gently, seating 
herself by Lady Catherine's side. 

^^ Oh, of course, the slightest thing alarms her 
terribly. But I am better. Have patience with 
me, dearest Maude. Time will either bring free- 
dom from pain, or the best of cures," replied Lady 
Catherine, with a sad smile. 

"I see how it is, Catherine. It is not alone 
bodily indisposition which robs you of health, but 
depression of spirits. You have not yet learned 
that hard lesson which teaches to smile, while the 
heart is breaking," said Maude, sorrowfully. 

" Maude, you are right ; there is nothing worth 
living for in this world. Disappointment and sor- 
row meet at every turn in one's destiny." 

" And yet you have hope — bright hope, Cathe- 
rine. If ever eyes beamed love and admiration, 
those of Charles Turville do on you," said Maude, 
gently. 

A flush sufiused Lady Catherine's brow. She 
half started from the sofa — of a feeling of keen 
apprehension took possession of her senses. 
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^^ Maude^ Maude I say not this^ I beseech you* 
Charles Turville is nothing — can never be any- 
thing to me I " 

For one brief moment Lady Normanton's 
malicious assertion flashed across Miss Conway's 
mind. Could it be that her friend's health 
suffered from disappointment at her guardian's 
marriage ? 

Poor Charles Turville, how bitter will be his 
disappointment, Catherine!" said Maude, with a 
sigh. 

** The worst is over, Maude. He proposed to 
me yesterday, and I refused hiuL" 

" Catherine, are you sure — very sure, you know 
your own heart? You always appeared to me to 
take such delight in each other's society. Do 
nothing hastily, dear Catherine ; you cannot ima- 
gine the misery it may cost you afterwards," said 
Maude, very earnestly. 

" I love and admire my cousin more than any- 
body in the world, save Lord Alresford : and one 
other, Maude, whom I may not even name to 
you. Few things could now bring such joy to 
me as to learn that Charles was happy, and had 
met with some one worthy of his good and true 
heart." 
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Miss Conway's eyes turned with a pitying ex- 
pression on her friend. 

" Take courage, dear Catherine ! the heart re- 
covers itself; and the affections, though once 
cruelly crushed, are not so for ever. 'Tis a 
stem discipline ; but I have endured it, and con- 
quered," said she, affectionately. 

There was something in Miss Conway's tone 
which made Lady Catherine turn and look ear- 
nestly in her face. 

** Have you seen Colonel Sutherland this morn- 
ing, Maude ? " asked she, at length. 

^' He called at Moreton ; but of course, after 
his cruel neglect yesterday, I revised to see him," 
rejoined she, calmly. 

" What course do you mean to pursue, then, 
Maude ? I fear you will never be happy with so 
frivolous a being ; and how he ever succeeded in 
attracting your affection has always been a mys- 
tery to me : but this world is made up of con- 
trarieties." 

**I have written this morning to dissolve our 
engagement." 

« Maude!" 

^^ I felt that Edward Sutherland no longer pos- 
sessed my esteem and confidence, therefore it was 
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my bounden duty not to become his wife ; so I 
acted accordingly," replied Miss Conway, while 
tears shone in her clear, blue eyes. 

^' Has Colonel Sutherland ever explained his 
mysterious liaison with Lady Alresford ? " 

'* Yes. I do not attach the slightest culpability 
to her, as far as I am concerned. Lady Alresford 
was more sinned against than sinning. Colonel 
Sutherland kept her in complete ignorance of his 
engagement ; but the moment she discovered it, 
she insisted that the whole afiair should be told to 
me." 

*' Did you observe his manner to her yesterday ? 
Lord Alresford, I thought, looked much annoyed. 
Poor Mildred, how she must have suffered! I 
wish she would let me be her friend," said Lady 
Catherine, musingly. 

*' Lady Alresford wants resolution of character," 
rejoined Maude, very gravely. 

There was a pause. Lady Catherine arose and 
leant out of the open window. 

" Maude," at length said she, '^ I cannot under- 
stand you. How can you look, and talk so calmly, 
after having discarded the man whom a few days 
ago you regarded as your affianced husband ? Did 
it cost you no pang ?" 
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" Many^ many^ Catherine ; but in the midst of 
my trouble this morning, a letter arrived an- 
nouncing the arrival of dear Normanton in 
England, Do you remember him at all, Cathe- 
rine?" 

"As a boy only; now, of course, I should 
not recognise him. But, dear Maude, I most 
sincerely congratulate you. I suppose you expect 
him at Moreton immediately." 

'^ No, indeed ; business imfortunately detains 
him in London, and then he will be obliged to go 
down to Witham. Normanton, however, has 
written to ask me to accompany him there," said 
Maude, her eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

" But do not Lady Normanton and Isabella feel 
rather aggrieved at uot seemg him ?» 

" Why, Normanton says he hopes to pay them 
a hasty visit in a few days. Mamma dreads the 
meeting, on account of her delicate nerves, and 
so is well content to defer it awhile; and entre 
nousy Isabella exceedingly dislikes the thoughts 
of his return home to live with us. You will 
admire Normanton, I am sure, Catherine : he is 
such a fine, noble-looking fellow. You two are 
just the very people to fidl in love," said she, 
laughing. 
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Lady Catherine shook her head, and turned lan- 
guidly away towards the picture. 

" It is very odd you never met abroad," con- 
tinued Miss Conway ; but I suppose my brother 
must have been at Athens during your residence 
in Italy. How much you have improved your 
picture, Catherine I Keally, you have worked 
immensely since I saw it, in spite of your acci- 
dent." 

^* Shall we go out and walk, Maude ? My 
head aches ; and I think the air will revive me," 
said Lady Catherine, hastily putting down her 
palette, and turning away. 

And they went : strolling for some hours in the 
fresh open air — Maude Conway dreaming of the 
delight of her anticipated meeting with her be- 
loved brother — ^Lady Catherine passively listening 
to her animated expression of it — and thus they 
wandered on until the powerful rays of a mid- 
day sun drove them to seek refuge again in the 
house. 

In the evening, Mr. Turville came to pay his 
accustomed vidit : for somehow, since Lord Aires- 
ford's engagements prevented him making such 
frequent calls at Wardour Court, Mr. Turville 
had supplied his place ; and the arrangement 
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proved so pleasant a one^ that insensibly it 
merged into custom. That it must now no 
longer be so^ Lady Catherine's heart told her: 
her good^ considerate cousin could not from 
henceforth be received on those terms of cordial 
familiarity which hitherto made their intercourse 
so delightful. She shrank firom the ungrateful 
task of wounding his kind heart ; but she felt it 
must be done : another glance at Mr. Randolph's 
note nerved her for the task. No wavering shook 
Lady Catherine's determination : she felt it a duty, 
and she resolved to act accordingly. 

She was standing on the terrace at her favourite 
spot^ commanding an extensive view over the 
park. Maude was seated in the drawing-room 
with Mrs. Otway, and Mr. Turville. 

Soon the latter arose and joined her. 

*^Are you meditating about your late mys- 
terious visitor, Catherine?" asked he, in his plain, 
abrupt manner; though not this time without a 
design of surprising her into some iclaircissemenU 

She was thinking of her ungracious task. She 
turned, however, and darted a scrutinizing glance 
upon him. 

'^ From whom did you hear anything about my 
visitor, Charles?" 
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" From Mrs. Otway. She only.said^ however, 
that some unknown called upon you during your 
absence from home yesterday. Do you still refuse 
me your confidence, Catherine ?" 

She turned mournfully aside. 

'^ Have you thought again on our interview ? 
Can you give me hope?" asked Mr. Turville, in 
tones of intense emotion* 

*' None, none ! If you indeed care for my 
happiness, never ask me this question again, 
Charles I" exclaimed she; then suddenly seizing 
his arm as he was turning sorrowfully away, she 
added in a voice choked with tears, " I am going 
to ask you to do me a favour— the kindest and 
most brotherly you can confer upon me. Yet, 
how shall I find words to give you so much 
pain, my good, kind cousin I" cried she, stopping 
abruptly. 

« What is it, Catherine ? Speak boldly— for 
if it be anything to promote your happiness or 
advantage, it cannot be painful to me," said Mr. 
Turville, taking her hand and raising it to his 
lips. 

" Cannot you guess, Charles?" 
Nay, Catherine, I cannot read your heart, 
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nor yet the imploring glance of those eyes. Re- 
member, I am not in your confidence." 

" I will tell you frankly* then, Charles. You 
must cease to make such frequent yisitd here. 
Dear cousin ! turn not so reproachfully from me 
— ^happier times may come : and Charles, though 
unable to return your affection, I cannot tell 
you how I prize the expression of it. Can you 
forgive me, — and will you do what I ask?" 
said Lady Catherine, while tears rolled dovm her 
cheeks. 

Mr. Turville turned away. For some minutes, 
neither spoke* 

" Will you not say a word — one word to me, 
Charles?" 

'^ This has been dictated to you, Catherine. 
What right has anybody to interfere between 
us? Who and what is this strange individual 
who appears to hold such sway over you?" at 
length, he asked, moodily, almost angrily. 

She answered not, but bowed her fair face on 
the marble balustrade. 

^* Is it your own will, Catherine ? Do you 
yourself condenm me to this banishment from 
your presence ? " 
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" It must be. You must leave me, Charles I" 
murmured she, without raising her head. 

" You shall be obeyed, Catherine, cost me what 
it will ! " replied Mr. Turville, hurrying from her 
side. 

He passed hastily through the drawing-room ; 
then, suddenly returning, stood before Maude 
Conway. 

" Miss Conway, Catherine has forbidden me to 
visit her. Do you, therefore, watch over her; 
and I conjure you, as you love her and value her 
happiness, apply at once to Lord Alresford on 
any emergency : on — ^you know what I mean ?" 

" I will do so,*' replied Maude, emphatically. 

He silently gave her his hand, and quitted the 
room. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MiLDBED^ in the mean time, met her husband 
again, as if nothing had been amiss between them. 
Dissimulation, after all, is its own sharpest and 
heaviest scourge ; and she who, unhappily, in an 
unguarded moment subjects herself to its anguish, 
little dreams of the keen suffering which this 
torturing foe to inward peace inflicts. To act one 
way, and to be thoroughly persuaded another, 
is of all things most miserable and humiliating. 
Truth, — and resolution to assert bright truth, are 
perhaps of all mental qualifications the most essen- 
tial to happiness and self-respect. Half the misery 
in the world would be averted, did people pos- 
sess more straightforward decision of purpose; 
'^ dose with difficulties truthfully and honestly, 
and at once they vanish," is a maxim which facts 
seldom refute. 
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Though Mildred's disingenuous disposition had 
abeady heaped upon her a complication of mis* 
understandings^ still her pride yet towered too 
high to suffer her husband to read her true regret 
for the past, or to show him that she considered 
his affection worth conciliating. Her fear of his 
censiure, perhaps, equalled her love : she dreaded 
his contempt; and, vacillating between fear and 
hope, wanting resolution to ascertain her true 
standing in his estimation, she spent her days in 
this miserable state of incertitude. Judging his 
feelings by her own, she attributed his grave, 
serious deportment when they met, to excessive 
displeasure at her refusal to give the promise he had 
asked ; and also to anger at Colonel Sutherland's 
attentions. Never, she fancied, since their mar- 
riage had his indifference been so thoroughly 
manifested. Mildred meditated deeply and erro- 
neously on this groundless fantasy; for like all 
who resolutely resist the small still voice of con- 
scious rectitude, the tempter had been busy at her 
heart. She dare not confess to the Earl that she 
had passively suffered another to appropriate his 
gift, — that the little circlet placed upon her finger 
when he acknowledged her his future bride, and 
which she had solemnly promised never to lay 
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aside, until, from bis betrothed, she became his 
own by a far dearer title. At any risk, — at any 
sacrifice, this must be recovered ; and more also, a 
delusive voice whispered in her ear that her pre- 
sence at Mrs. St. Priest's soiree might produce 
a twofold good: notwithstanding, therefore, her 
husband's positive injunctions, Mildred resolved 
to go ; for Mrs. St. Priest having craftily fixed on 
an evening when public duty compelled the Earl'e 
absence from Amesbnry, left her at full liberty to 
follow her pleasure. 

Lord Alresford ordered his carriage on the day 
in question at fatdf-pagrt five. A litfle before this 
time Mildred was 'seated in the drawing-room 
bending languidly over her embroidery frame, 
with thoughts little enviable and sstisfactoiy 
clouding her brow. When the Eail entered 
the room, she raised her eyes and gave one 
rapid glance at ihe handsome, manly figure of 
her husband, and then bent them down over her 
work. 

" I am com^ to say farewell, Mildred, before 
setting off for Avington,** said he, as lie stooped, 
put his arm round her neck, and lightly kissed 
her brow ; *' I feel very sorry to leave you to a 
solitary evemng. You do not appear to like 
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Lady Catherine's society, Mildred, or I should 
propose to set you down at Wardour, and call 
for you again on my return home.'' 

" Thank you ; you will be absent for so 
short a time that I shall scarcely have leisure 
to feel solitary/' replied Mildred, with beating 
heart. 

" I shall be at home about half-past ten ; and 
mind, Mildred, I shall expect to find you in the 
library on my return," said the Earl, with a smile 
as he closed the door. 

Lady Alresford sat for some time motionless. 
Deep, agitating thoughts furrowed her fair young 
brow. Presently she hurriedly arose, and push- 
ing the frame impatiently from her, proceeded to 
her boudoir, and rang the belL 

** I am going out this evening, Aglae. I wish 
you to order the carriage for half-past eight. I 
shall wear blue satin, and pearl ornaments," 
said she, decisively, as soon as her maid ap- 
peared, turning away into the garden, heed- 
less of Aglae's astonishment and characteristic 
oonmient. 

And Mildred kept her word. At half-past 
eight she stepped into her carriage, an4 wa^ 
speedily whirled to Mon-Bijou; setting off with 
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the firmest intention to be back before her hus* 
band* 

It would be difficult to give an analysis of Lady 
Alresford's feelings as she alighted at Mrs. St 
Priest's door. She entered her saloon, however, 
which was filled with guests, with a demeanour 
firm and even haughty, and suffered herself to be 
led to a seat by her obsequious hostess, with an air 
and greater consciousneaa of her high rank than 
she had ever before assumed. Mrs. St. Priest's 
drawing-room glittered like Morgana's fairy 
halls ; everything was on a small scale, but all in 
perfect taste. The lights, the tall mirrors, the 
gUding and marble, the dresses and jewels of 
her guests, sparkled, and formed so brilliant 
a tout ensemble, that even Mildred's practised 
eye wandered complacently around. As Mrs. 
St. Priest's friends were invited to a concert, a 
splendid satin-wood pianoforte stood nearly in 
the centre of the room; a harp was placed on 
one side, and on the other sundry inlaid music- 
desks and piles of new music Every vacant 
comer and recess in the room was lined with 
flowers and shrubs, filling the air with freshness 
and fragrance. 

Colonel Sutherland, vdth his handsome face and 
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insinuating smile^ stood leaning carelessly against 
the marble mantel-piece; and excepting one or 
two other county notabilities^ who had paid their 
respects for a few brief minutes at Amesbury, 
Mildred^ to her infinite joy» did not recognise a 
single personage. 

Mrs. St. Priest, in a white satin dress, fantas- 
tically looped up with gold tassels and pink roses, 
did the honours with a pretty, fluttering grace, 
that Mildred thought infinitely becoming to her. 
Now and then her bright blue eye wandered 
meaningly towards her handsome relative, and 
once or twice she paused in her dialogue with 
those around to watch his movements. 

In a few minutes Colonel Sutherland approached 
Lady Alresford, who sat a little apart from the 
rest of the guests. 

" I have ventured to hope. Lady Alresford will 
accept this little peace-offering. Ah, Mildred, 
have you quite forgotten the day when you wore 
these flowers solely for me, because I loved them ?" 
said he, presenting a splendid bouquet of scarlet 
japonicas. 

The scene in her boudoir at the Priory flashed 
vividly upon Lady Alresford's recollection: slie 
remembered Helen Campbell's emphatic warning. 
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Ah! had she but attended to the counsel of 
that good^ tried friend ! 

She took the bouquet from the Colonel's hand^ 
and glancing negligently over its glowing beauties^ 
made some trifling remark, and tossed it carelessly 
on the sofa by her side. 

'^ Colonel Sutherland^'' said she, turning haugh- 
tily round, ^^ I am here only for an hour. I haye 
promised to be at home when Lord Alresford re- 
turns fipom Ayington ; therefore, you will pardon 
me if I somewhat abruptly request you to fulfil 
your promise, and restore the ring that you have 
do long detained." 

''Does his lordship know for what purpose you 
M*e here to-night?" asked Colonel Sutherland, 
with consummate coolness^ 

Lady Alresford hesitated: she could not do 
her husband the injury to let it be supposed 
he had sanctioned her visit upon such an errand; 
therefore, she at length replied in the nega- 
tive. 

*' I thought so> Mildred. Had I the felicity to 
stand in the same relation towards you as the Earl 
does, neither would I have suffered you to come 
here tdone," replied he, sarcastically. 

Mildred felt her cheek burn. 
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" This is trifling : you have no right to put any 
questions to me, and I will answer none*" replied 
she, angrily, 

'^ I had the honour of seeing Lord Aires- 
ford to-day," said Colonel Sutherland, after a 
pause, 

"Indeed! May I inquire where?" rejoined 
Mildred, incredulously. 

*'At Wardour Court Ada yesterday was 
alarmed by a marvellous tale that Lady Cathe- 
rine Neville had met with a serious accident, 
and cut her head frightfully. We drove over this 
morning to make due inquiries, and had the satis- 
faction of finding her ladyship pleasantly engaged 
in a very animated tSte-d'tSte with Lord Alresford, 
instead of reposing on a couch with her head 
bandaged up. What a splendid pair of eyes she 
has I And I never saw anything so soft and 
heavenly as the expression of her face." 

Mildred felt indescribably irritated. Lord Al- 
resford had not alluded even in the most remote 
manner to his visit. Colonel Sutherland watched 
her varying expression intently. 

" Lady Catherine's is a style of beauty I do not 
admire," replied she quickly. 

Colonel Sutherland laughed. 
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** Nay, Lady Alresford, as you seem to me to 
be the very paragon of good wives, you are boimd 
to extend to all things the same degree of admira- 
tion as your lord. His approval of Lady Cathe- 
rine, I understand, is too unmistakeably evident ; 
therefore, you ought really to take her under your 
patronage." 

^^ I am disposed to act with the greatest kind- 
ness towards Lady Catherine, who invariably 
evinces a suitable sense of the deep obligations 
she is under to Lord Alresford,'' replied Mildred, 
with dignity. 

*'You know what malicious people say. Lady 
Alresford? — that she was disposed to return these 
obligations with greater warmth than the occasion 
warranted," said the Colonel, slowly. 

Lady Alresford rose hastily firom her seat, 
and took up a book of engravings from the 
table. 

"Let our conversation end. Colonel Suther- 
land. I have fulfilled my promise ; and you, as a 
man of honour, are now bound to act up to 
yours," said she, reseating herself. 

But Colonel Sutherland was saved the trouble 
of a reply by the presence of Mrs. St. Priest, who 
keenly watched the deportment of her guestj 
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amidst all her exertion to keep up the spirit of 
her conoeri She evidently thought for the 
present he had gone far enough in his colloquy 
with the Countess; for, in her sweetest tones 
she affectedly requested Mildred to honour the 
company by a display of her unrivalled talents 
as a musician and songstress. 

Lady Alresford immediately assented, glad of 
any mode of escape from Colonel Sutherland's 
persecution ; and she was in the act of crossing 
the room to the piano when the door opened, 
and Mr. Egremont Turville was announced. He 
looked amazed when be perceived Mildred's 
beautiful face amid such a heterogeneous assem- 
blage. 

^^ Lady Alresford, is it possible I see you here, 
and alone? I suppose you expect the Earl, when 
his duties at Avington are over ? " exclaimed he, 
inquiringly, after he had exchanged salutations 
with his hostess. 

" No, I do not, indeed," replied Mildred calmly, 
drawing off her gloves. '^But I am also sur- 
prised to meet you here, for I understood Mr. 
Turville likewise dined at Avington." 

"Yes, so I did; but having heard your hus- 
band's splendid speech, I soon got weaiy of 
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the nonsense talked afterwards, and strolled in 
here. Bat what are you going to do. Lady 
Alresford?'' 

*^ Sing,'* replied Mildred, seating herself at the 
piano. 

And soon her notes, soft, clear, and gushing, 
drew all round the instrument. It was an art in 
which she especially excelled, and at the present 
moment her yoice had more than its usual pathos 
and expression ; for her heart was full, and she 
yielded willingly to its epanchement. Colonel 
Sutherland leaned with both arms at the end of 
the piano, turning over some loose pages of 
music ; but so placed as to command a ftill view 
of her face. Loud and unanimous applause fol- 
lowed Lady Alresford's performance, and she 
was implored to sing again. Colonel Sutherland, 
taking up a piece of music, then approached, 
and in his most insinuating tones asked per- 
mission to accompany her. It was a song they 
had often sung in concert; and the exqui- 
site blending of their fine voices never failed 
to elicit rapturous admiration* Lady Alresford 
hesitated, but the urgent solicitation of those 
around almost compelled her acquiescence. They 
sang: fast and thick, thoughts of bygone days 
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camcf crowdiiig on Mildred's fancy ; (md when she 
arose from the piano, it was with flushing cheeky 
and a tremulous glitter in her eye. Colonel 
Sutherland then led her to a chair at a little dis- 
tance from the piano ; she sat down, and again he 
stationed himself behind her, while Mrs. St. Priest 
favoured her guests with a brilliant fantasia on the 
harp. Few words were exchanged between them ; 
but still, unlike his former manner, there was a 
deep, earnest tenderness and deference in his 
tones, which again painfully awoke reminiscences 
past. Not that Mildred faltered one instant in 
the new-born sentiment of passionate love which 
pervaded her heart for her husband ; but amid the 
soreness and irritation of disappointed hope, there 
was something indescribably soothing and grateful 
to her wounded self'^esteem, in the homage even 
of Colonel Sutherland. 

^' Lady Alresford, will you favout us with this 
superb duet ? I am almost ashamed to ask you, 
but one so rarely meets two people who sing like 
you and Edward," said Mrd. St Priest, risbg after 
she had finished her fantasia, and approaching 
Mildred with a piece of music in her hand. 

It was the splendid duo in II Tancredi, '^ Lasci- 
iimi ! non t'ascolto*" 
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" Do not sing that duet. Lady Alresford," said 
the clear significant voice of Mr. Turville, in low 
tones. 

" Why not ? It is a great favourite, and one I 
have often sung," responded Mildred, coldly. 

" Possibly. But take my advice. Lady Aires- 
ford, and do not sing any more this evening." 

But it appeared as if it were Mildred's unlucky 
destiny on this night to slight all prudent counsel. 
She sat down before the piano, struck the opening 
chords of the recitative, and soon her whole soul 
was absorbed in its melody. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. St. Priest turned to Mr. Tur- 
ville, who sat watching the deportment of the 
company at large, with his usual dry supercilious 
au*. 

"We were so charmed, Mr. Turville, to find 
your cousin's reported accident untrue. People 
do invent such horrid stories ! I thought I never 
saw Lady Catherine look better than she did this 
morning," said she. 

"What accident, Mrs. St. Priest? I never 
heard of any accident," replied Mr. Turville, fixing 
his eyes keenly on the widow's face. 

** Really 1 We were terrified yesterday by 
hearing that Lady Catherine had fallen, and 
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i^everely injured her head. I cannot imagine 
what tales the world will fabricate next 1" rejoined 
Mrs. St. Priest, shrugging her white polished 
shoulders. 

^'Humphl'' mused Mr. Turville. "What a 
splendid display of plants you have here, Mrs. 
St. Priest I" continued he, after a silence of a few 
minutes. 

"Do you think so? They must seem very 
shabby, even mesquine^ after your unrivalled show 
at Nethercote. I never saw grounds laid out 
with more perfect taste than yours, Mr. Turville. 
How successfully you have cultivated your talent 
for landscape gardening I " 

" Or rather old Mr. Vernon did his, Mrs. St 
Priest ; for the gardens at Nethercote are of his 
sole devising. I do not doubt, were he living, 
your commendation would be most flattering to 
his amour propre ! " 

"Apropos of fStes, I suppose we shall have 
one at Moreton, to celebrate the return of Lord 
Normanton. I wonder whether he will be an 
acquisition to society in this neighbourhood. Do 
you know anything of him, Mr. Turville ?" 

" Most ladies, I believe, Mrs. St. Priest, con- 
sider a lord an acquisition at any time. Lord 
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Normanton and myself were slightlj acquamted 
at college." 

^^ Have you heard the news of Edward Suther- 
land's yraco^ at Moreton?'' asked Mrs. St. Priest^ 
confidentially, after a pause. 

'^ I hear news I Nobody ever tells me any^ 
Mrs. St. Priest, or troubles themselves about me. 
I am the most solitary being in the world I What 
has happened at Moreton ?" 

" Edward's engagement is quite at an end with 
Miss €!onway. Maude diose to take it in her 
head to be jealous of his admiraticm of Lady 
Alresford — which I must own I thought carried 
a little too far at Nethercote — and so dismissed 
him the following morning." 

'^Who ever would suspect the gentle-looking 
Maude Conway of being such a terrible yixen ? 
And so Mrs. St. Priest, she is again ready 
armed to enter the matrimonial lists for coa- 
quest ?" exclaimed Mr. Turville, looking highly 
diverted. 

"All is not gold that glitters, Mr. Turville. 
Young women are so ambitious in these days; 
and Maude's conduct proves that she only awaited 
a pretext to break with poor Edward, as she 
fan<ues the rejkum of her brother will most pro- 
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bably give her the c^portunity of contracting a 
greater marriage/' replied Mrs. St. Priest. 

" Upon my wwd, Mrs. St. Priest, it is highly 
entertaining to hear one lady speak of another's 
motives of action: it gives one an insight into 
the tactics of the whole sex. But I am ashamed 
to monopolize so much of your attention. Will 
you not kindly favour us with another sonata?" 
said Mr. Turville, rising, and leading the widow 
to her harp, he assiduously arranged her music, 
and retired again to his seat. 

At the conclusion of the duet, Colonel Suther- 
land offered his arm to Lady Abresford. 

" Mildred, do you know Maude Conway has 
chosen to desert me ? I received a letter yester- 
day, in which she coolly intimates she considers 
our engagement at an end," said Colonel Suther- 
land, abruptly, as they stroUed into Mrs. St. 
Priest's boudoir, which was separated £rom the 
drawing-room by rose-coloured silk draperies. 

The blood flew to Lady Alresford's brow, as 
the tiiought suggested itself, that, perhaps. Miss 
Conway justly attributed to her this rupture 
between herself and Colonel Sullierland ; she 
thought it better policy, however, to restrain her 
feelings. 
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^^ As you will^ doubtless. Colonel Sutherland, 
use every effort to obtain Miss Conway's par- 
don and renewed confidence, I must again beg 
of you no longer to delay the restoration of my 
ring : which, of course, it must be highly offensive 
to her, as it is to me, for you to retain." 

" Mildred, you will be very angry with me, I 
fear; but the truth of the matter is, I have not 
your ring. Yesterday, I perceived several of the 
stones were loose, and knowing how much you 
valued it, I sent it instantly to a jeweller at 
Avington, who promised faithfully to return it 
this afternoon. That he has not done so, I trust 
you will be just enough not to lay to my charge ; 
especially as I despatched a groom on horseback 
this evening for it, who, I regret to say, has 
returned imsuccessful," said the Colonel, earnestly 
fixing his eyes on her fsuce. 

She at once felt the falsity of the whole story ; 
her lips quivered with indignation. 

'^ Colonel Sutherland, this is equivocation I 
you have the ring. Are you base, dishonourable 
enough to deny this, and retain it?" 

^^ Lady Alresford I Mildred ! Ada shall return 
it to you in a few days. Can you not believe 
me? I have it not," exclaimed he, stooping, 
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and passionately pressing her small hands to his 
lips. 

She snatched them from him. A look of angry 
contempt flashed from her eyes. 

" No, I do not believe you 1 and more. Colonel 
Sutherland, I perceive, and detest your double 
dealing I" said she, vehemently. 

^^ Lady Alresford, this is too much. You shall 
yet unsay this last assertion I" exclaimed he 
angrily, seizing her hands. 

A time-piece at this moment struck one. 

She broke violently from him, and re-entered 
the drawing-room; and in less than ten minutes 
Lady Alresford, escorted by Mr. Egremont Tuiv 
ville, stepped into her carriage, in defiance of Mrs. 
St. Priest's urgent entreaties that she would stay 
and witness the grand tableau with which the 
evening's festivities were to conclude. 

^' Is Lord Alresford arrived at home ? " was the 
first question she put, with as much composure as 
she could assume on reaching Amesbury. 

** Yes, my lady ; his lordship returned home at 
ten, and dismissed his valet about half an hour 
ago." 

Mildred, however, felt quite sure that her hus- 
band would not retire to rest until after her return. 
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She remembered his desire to meet her in the 
library: for one little second her better genius 
prevailed^ and she paused at the door^ and even 
laid her hand on the lock. The dread of his 
anger, however, overcame her resolution : she felt 
that she had no excuse to allege, no plea to urge, 
in deprecation of his reproaches ; nor was she even 
fortified with the inward consciousness of having 
succeeded in what she had hazarded so much 
to obtain ; so putting off the evil day. Lady Al- 
resford darted up stairs, and entering her boudoir 
sank breathlessly on a couch. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

About eight o'clock the following mornings 
Aglae entered her mistress's room with a cup of 
coffee. Mildred, fevered with a night of fitful 
tossings and restless slumbers, eagerly arose, and 
was languidly sipping it, when her eye fell on a 
note reposing on the snowy damask within the 
tray. She hastily set down her cup, and taking 
the note up, perceiyed that its superscription was 
in Mrs. St. Priest's handwriting. A slight shudder 
passed over her ; for, hitherto, her intercourse with 
the widow had not been productive of pleasing 
reminiscences ; and Mildred was beginning to be 
uncomfortably conscious of the fact* Mrs. St. 
Priest's early communication ran thus : — 

" Mt dear Countess, 

Accept a thousand apologies and excuses for 
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arousing you at so unreasonable an hour; but it 
is all Edward's fault, I assure you, so you must 
scold him I Men are so diablement entStis, that 
when once they take anything into their heads^ 
one might as well attempt to lull the fury 
of the wind, as to render them amenable to 
reason I And now, ma chere Camtesse, I am almost 
ashamed to confess the purport of my missive ; 
but the fact is, Edward was so amazingly pleased 
at my poor little attempt at an entertainment last 
night, that he absolutely insists that a descrip- 
tive paragraph shaU be inserted in the Avington 
and Stanmore Gazettes. With his usual hot im- 
patience, he wished to despatch the order early 
this morning ; but I stood firm, inebranUibhy that 
at least the paragraph should be first inspected 
by her whose presence conferred the chief eclat 
on my f^e. You will find it enclosed ; do not be 
hypercritical, ma charmante Comtesse, car c^est de la 
composition 

"De voire toute devouie, 

" Ada St. Peiest." 

In an agony of alarm. Lady Alresford seized 
the enclosed sheet, and read, — 

" On Friday evening, Mon-Bijou^ the elegant 
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mansion of Mrs. St. Priest, presented a scene of 
unrivalled brilliancy. The entertainment, which 
was more numerously attended than any pre- 
viously given in the county this year, com- 
menced by a concert, and terminated by a grand 
mythological tableau, entitled " Les Triomphes 
de 1' Amour.'' Amongst the company we observed 
the Countess of Alresford, Alfred Carmichael, 
Esq.,. and Mrs. Carmichael, Charles Egremont 
Turville, Esq., the Reverend George and Mrs. 
Wyntour, and the near relative of the accomplished 

hostess, Colonel Sutherland, of the Dragoons. 

The concert was kept up with great spirit until a 
late hour. Its principal feature was the splendid 
duet in * II Tancredi, — Lasciami I non t'ascolto,' 
sang with rapturous applause by the beautiful 
Lady Alresford and Colonel Sutherland. Nothing 
more exquisite could be imagined than the way 
this gem of the opera was rendered by the per- 
formers; and for purity of tone, artistic finish, 
combined with the impassioned feeling with which 
the tender, reproachful words of the song were 
uttered, we may safely assert it was an unequalled 
performance. The festivities were kept up to 
a late hour; and Mrs. St. Priest's brilliant 
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assembly will long be remembered in the neigh- 
bourhood." 

Mildred fell back breathlessly on the pillow : 
she wildly clasped her hands as the vision of her 
husband's anger, and disgust became vividly pic- 
tured on her imagination. Shame and inevitable 
disgrace menaced her and she knew not how to 
extricate herself; but with this knowledge came 
the bitter thought that she had madly incurred it, 
and that in the Earl's dispassionate judgment she 
must stand convicted of inexcusable deceit and 
wilful obstinacy, for having, in defiance of his 
stringent commands, again sought the society of 
Colonel Sutherland. How she should excuse her- 
self on this one head had been all night long a 
subject of sore perplexity : how confess the story 
of the ring, which alone could furnish her with 
the slightest plea in deprecation of his anger. If 
her disgrace were published to the world, — her 
world, cognizant with her previous flirtation with 
Colonel Sutherland, — never could she hope to ob- 
tain the forgiveness of the fastidious, the sensitive 
EarL What would her father, her mother, and 
Helen think, when they also perused the artfully 
worded paragraph, which conveyed so much more 
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than the truth? Never had such a complication 
of disgrace and misery presented itself to her 
imagination; and, fairly overcome with the terrors 
of her position, Mildred buried her fair young 
head in her pillow and wept — ^wept bitterer tears 
than she had ever before shed; for now self- 
reproach and conscious guilt mingled in the wild- 
ness of her grief. 

For a few minutes she silently indulged her 
sorrow : it was a terrible lesson, and she writhed 
under it; yet, though warning multiplied upon 
warning, still she did not recoil from the danger- 
ous path she was pursuing — still did not see in 
truth and candour her best preservatives against 
the impending evil ; nor in the counsel and assist- 
ance of him who had vowed to love and protect 
her, her surest refuge, and her best hope of 
meriting and obtaining forgiveness. 

She took up the letter, and perused it once more ; 
and the flattering suggestion occurred, that as her 
approval was so anxiously solicited, her disapproval 
might possibly effect the total withdrawal of the 
paragraph. Quick as the thought, she sprang 
from the bed, and hastily throwing her dressing- 
gown over her shoulders, passed into her boudoir. 
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and with fevered cheek and knitted brow, seated 
herself at her writing-table, and wrote a hurried 
note to Mrs. St. Priest. Sentences conclusive 
and terse flowed from her pen ; much she felt was 
at stake, much her own unaided tact had to accom- 
plish — ^yet a kind of feminine instinct warned her 
to conceal the keen anxiety which preyed upon 
her : for Mildred, amid her other experiences, was 
now beginning to doubt the sterling reality of Mrs. 
St. Priest's pretty nothings. The note despatched, 
she rang for Aglae, and finished dressing; and 
then sat down with nervous impatience to await 
the return of her messenger. Two hours elapsed, 
and at length Mrs. St. Priest's reply was put into 
her hands. The envelope was of larger size than 
usual; and when Mildred broke the seal, she 
found that it contained two notes. The widow's 
perfumed rose-coloured billet she first opened, and 
read : — 

** I am desoUe^ ma ckere Comtessey beyond the 
power of expression, that I cannot comply with 
your request. I have given my word to allow 
Edward to insert the paragraph, with its just 
tribute to your surprising talent, and I cannot now 
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retract. I have, however, shown him your letter, 
and as he is at this moment writing to you, I 
suspect he refuses to give me back my promise 
in order to have the sole glory, and merit of 
obeying your wishes. Adieu, ma belle Comtesse. 
Believe me yours, in all sincerity, 

"Ada St. Priest." 

The letter dropped from Mildred's trembling 
hands, and she took up Colonel Sutherland's. A 
close, suffocating sensation overpowered her, and 
she hastily walked across the room to the window 
for air. Scarce could she muster courage to break 
its large well-formed seal: a dimness seemed to 
obscure her vision, but, nevertheless, she resolved 
to know the worst. The Colonel's letter contained 
only these few laconic lines : — 

"Dear Lady Alresford, 

** I will restore the ring, and sacrifice the 
paragraph which appears to inflict such extra- 
ordinary uneasiness, provided you will consent 
to grant me a private interview either to-day, 
or to-morrow. Our place of rendezvous for 
this purpose perhaps you will graciously in- 
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dicate. With sentiments of profound devotion, I 
remain, 

" Your ladyship's most obliged, obedient servant, 

" Edwaed Sutherland." 

The question of, what now was to be done, 
burst with startling, bewildering distinctness on 
poor Mildred's mind. Suppose she yielded to 
the tempter, and granted this interview, could 
she, after what had passed, again place faith in 
Colonel Sutherland's promises ? or could she, 
above all, compromise her reputation by consent- 
ing to a private assignation with her quondam 
lover? Mildred's pure cheek burned with shame 
at the bare supposition. But the alternative, the 
dreadful alternative of having her name held up 
to public scandal and ridicule in conjunction with 
Colonel Sutherland's, filled her with anguish and 
dismay. The Ear]^ with his shrinking sensitive- 
ness, — how would he bear it ? Even If he par- 
doned her duplicity, and defiance of his wishes in 
seeking Mrs. St. Priest's society, would he ever 
overlook or forgive the odium her frivolity had 
brought on his name? His own words during 
one of their interviews at the Priory, — " Let 
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me but respect my wife," — ^sounded in her ears. 
Had she not ahreadj forfeited every claim to this 
by her heedless disregard of her reputation ? and 
now when the worst came to his knowledge, 
would he not cast her from him as a thing un- 
worthy of being loved — incapable of appreciating 
his affection? Deep sobs of anguish escaped her 
parched and quivering lips as these thoughts arose, 
and large drops stood on her pale brow as she 
threw herself on her knees, and buried her throb- 
bing head amid the pillows of the couch against 
which she leaned. Then did she realize in its 
intensity the exceeding heaviness of the dubious 
course she had so long pursued, and keenly did 
she rue the hour in which, betrayed by a fancied 
sentiment of pique, she laid the foundation of that 
barrier which now reared its apparently impreg- 
nable front between herself and happiness. She 
felt and shuddered at the subtle snare into which 
her unprincipled admirer had so easily lured her 
uneuBpectmg stepe. Tears feU in showers from 
her eyes: vainly she looked round for comfort, 
and found none. Her long, beautiful hair hung 
in clusters round her face and neck, humid with 
excessive weeping : its weight appeared to op- 
press her; she dashed it aside, and paced the 
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room with faltering steps. How could she meet 
her husband — how endure his gaze? With the 
eagerness of hope, suddenly she again snatched up 
the letters; her tears subsided, and she threw 
herself on her knees once more by the sofa, and 
carefully perused their contents, in the vain hope 
of finding a clue to lead her forth from this laby- 
rinth of sorrow. Soon she flung them down again 
in despair, and resumed her wanderings up and 
down the apartment. Never before did her 
heart revert with such fervent aflection to her 
absent friend Helen Campbell, as in this hour of 
trial; and never did she so appreciate and re- 
vere that sturdy truthfulness of character, as 
when she felt the baneful effect of its absence in 
herself. 

Mildred still continued to pace up and down. 
In vain the sun, pouring in from the windows, 
threw around her its cheering warmth, and 
glanced and sparkled with gorgeous hues on the 
water of the fountain without. Her spirit was 
dark; insensible to outward impressions. Her 
first wild outbreak of passionate grief was now 
over, and faint and exhausted she sank presently 
into a chair, and leaned her aching head on the 
pillow of the couch. Passive and inanimate she 
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had thus reposed for a few minutes^ when the 
door of her room opened without any previous 
demand for admission^ and Lord Alresford stood 
before her. Her first impulse was to start to 
her feet — the next to hurry nervously under the 
cushion the papers which still strewed the sofa. 
Lord Alresford paused in utter amazement as he 
surveyed Mildred's haggard face^ her swollen 
eyes, and negligent deportment. For one mo- 
ment his features relaxed in their severity^ but 
soon he closed the door^ and advanced towards 
her. He fixed his eyes sternly upon her. In- 
voluntarily, she clasped her hands. 

" Lady Alresford, if this wild grief had been 
occasioned by regret at having acted yesterday 
in direct violation of my wishes, it would have 
brought you to me long ago with the admission of 
your error on your lips ; its solution must be traced 
elsewhere : probably to the same source which 
induced you to set at nought your duty as a wife. 
I know that a messenger from Mrs. St. Priest 
came over here this morning with 1% letter for you, 
and that one of my grooms has been despatched to 
her residence on the same errand. That corre- 
spondence is probably what you now attempt so 
industriously to conceal; but as you can have 
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no legitimate secret which I ought not to share 
with you, you will, perhaps, favour me with ita 
perusal," said Lord Alresford, in tones which fell 
like bolts of ice on poor Mildred's heart, as he 
deliberately walked to the spot where the papers 
lay hidden. 

A low cry of terror escaped her lips. 

"Lord Alresford, I entreat, implore you to 
refrain ! I will tell you all, — all 1— every thing 
Mrs. St. Priest's letter contains I " cried she, 
grasping the cushion convulsively. 

Unmoved by the anguish which beamed in her 
tearful eyes, the Earl resolutely, but very gently, 
released the pillow from her tenacious hold. 

** No, Lady Alresford, you would withhold 
something I Do you fear to let me read?" said 
he, in tones of stbging reproach, taking up the 
letters. 

The Earl walked to a distant window. Mil- 
dred covered her face with her hands, and her 
quick agitated breathing was the sole sound audi- 
ble in the room. One by one he silently perused 
the papers. She did not once venture to raise 
her eyes. Presently he spoke. 

" Can it be possible. Lady Alresford, you have 
acted the dishonourable part these letters imply ? 
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Well might you shrink from my scrutiny 1 What 
must your conversation^ and intimacy have been 
with Colonel Sutherland, to authorize him to 
venture upon the audacious proposal of a private 
assignation with you ! with my wife ! " exclaimed 
Lord Alresford, in a voice of deep emotion. 

Touched to the heart by the tone and manner 
of her husband, Mildred sprang from the couch, 
and laid her trembling hand on his arm. He 
turned from her indignantly. 

'^ Lord Alresford, hear me I " said she, in a voice 
tremulous with anguish. '* However it may 
appear to you, I solemnly declare that my manner 
and language to Colonel Sutherland have been 
expressive of the contempt and disgust I now feel 
for his conduct and character. If I have sought 
his society since my marriage, it has been from 
other motives than those you attribute." 

Lord Alresford turned sharply, sternly towards 
her. 

** What motives, then. Lady Alresford ? As 
you value — what you ought to prize most in the 
world — your reputation, speak unreservedly! 
What can your motives have been?" and he 
seized her hands, and gazed stedfastly in her face. 

'' Colonel Sutherland, the day I met him at 
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Nethercote, insolently displayed a ring obtained 
from me soon after the commencement of our 
acquaintance, and to which he alludes in his 
letter. I went yesterday evening to receiye it 
back again, in accordance with his promise to 
restore it at Mrs. St. Priest's concert," replied 
Mildred, faintly, leaning for support against the 
window-seat. 

"Would that I could place implicit trust in 
your word : but you have so often deceived me ! 
If your intentions were what you state, why did 
you conceal from me the purport of your visit 
last night? Why did you not confide in me, 
instead of carrying on a series of systematic 
deceits ? Oh, Mildred ! I would barter all your 
personal gifts in exchange for truth and sincerity 
of character." 

Poor Mildred cowered under the stem rebuke. 
She clasped her hands despairingly together. 

'* Believe me, my lord, my visit last night had no 
other object, no other motive," burst falteringly 
from her quivering lips. 

"And what is this ring, to which you attach 
such overpowering importance ? " asked the Earl, 
sternly and drily. 

For one moment the hope of so framing 
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her answer as to evade the query, shot through 
Mildred's brain. She raised her eyes to her hus- 
band*s face, and therein she read the futility of 
such an effort; there was nothing for it but a 
straightforward reply. 

^^ You cannot blame and despise me, Lord 
Alresford, more thoroughly than I condemn my- 
self, when you learn that the ring I heedlessly 
suffered Colonel Sutherland to appropriate was 
the one you placed on my finger before your first 
departure for Italy," said she, in very low tones, 
while her cheek burned. 

*^ And this you had not courage and rectitude 
of purpose to avow 1 Sooner than trust to your 
husband, and confidently rely on his indulgence, 
if not on his affection, you preferred involving 
yourself in the crooked mazes of intrigue I Not 
content with doing me an injury such as few men 
would listen to without overwhelming you with 
the keenest reproach, you have inflicted a double 
pang I Answer me. Lady Alresford I was it need- 
ful, in order to deceive me, and obtain back 
again the ring so faithlessly relinquished, that 
your conduct yesterday evening towards Colonel 
Sutherland should have been such as to empower 
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your enemies to write and insinuate what they 
have dared to do in yonder paper?" 

" No, Lord Alresford, I have never swerved in 
thought, word, or deed, from the fidelity I owe 
you — never ! I went to Mrs. St, Priest's ; in that 
alone have I erred : upon no other terms, I was 
told, could I obtain the ring. I trembled to lose 
the small remnant of esteem which I was sensible 
you still bestowed upon me, God is my witness, 
that my actions deserve not the construction insi- 
diously put upon them. But you will not be- 
lieve me. Lord Alresford! I am miserable — oh, 
very miserable I" exclaimed she, desperately : her 
words in low hurried accents burst from her 
lips, and she buried her face in her hands, while 
large tears dropped slowly from between her 
fingers. 

"Mildred, do you not remember how once 
before you made similar protestations? I then 
believed your assurance that your intimacy with 
Colonel Sutherland was over, and that your heart 
never had any share in the outward preference 
with which you distinguished him. On this faith, 
I made you my wife. From that moment to this, 
what has your conduct towards me been, but a 
tissue of heartless inconsistencies? How have 
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you repaid the unexampled indulgence I have 
invariably manifested towards you? Have you 
even given me that confidence I asked? still less^ 
during the past three months, have you essayed 
to diminish the distance your inconstancy placed 
between us, or to perform one single iota of those 
duties you voluntarily engaged to undertake?" ex- 
claimed the Earl, passionately. ^'I know, how- 
ever, that our affections are not alway control- 
able," continued he, more calmly; ** therefore, 
Mildred, as long as your conduct deserves it, 
you shall find me no tyrannical master. No 
particle of reproach, shall, however, rest on 
the fame of her who bears my name. Nay, 
Lady Alresford, this agitation is uncalled for," 
added the Earl. '^Compose yourself, and let 
me learn what more passed in your interviews 
with Colonel Sutherland. Ah, Mildred! did I 
not justly tell you on Wednesday his words 
were then such as you dare not recount to your 
husband?" 

A wild, mingled throb of hope and joy fluttered 
at Mildred's heart, during her husband's address ; 
and more than once was she tempted to lay before 
him its most secret promptings. Her love burned 
brightly as ever ; but at this moment, when she 

P 2 
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looked at the Earl, and saw the clouded brow^ 
and the stem, sad smile which curled his lip, her 
courage died within her. Procrastination ever 
builds up new and more insurmountable barriers 
to close the paths of uprightness; and now she 
dreaded, and justly, that her confession would 
bear the semblance of hypocrisy. She rose 
hastily, drank a glass of water standing on a 
table near her, and then, in low, hurried words, 
she poured forth the history of her several inter- 
views with Colonel Sutherland. Lord Aires- 
ford listened attentively to her recital, and a 
deeper gloom seemed to settle on his handsome 
features. 

** A little more, Lady Alresford, and we had 
ceased to reside under the same roof," at length, 
said he, in deep, constrained tones. '^Ah, Mil- 
dred, why do I not find you the fair vision imagi- 
nation pictured I" 

She buried her head amongst the pillows of the 
sofa. Low sobs shook her frame. Lord Aires- 
ford leant silently against the window. Presently 
she started to her feet. 

*^Lord Alresford, do you hate me? Do you 
cast me away from you for ever ? Will not the 
expression of the deepest, the sincerest contrition 
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for the violation of my promise, soften your re- 
sentment/' exclaimed she, vehemently. 

The scarlet flushing of her cheek, and the 
despair which glared in her beautiful eyes, alarmed 
the Earl. He hastened to her side. 

"This excitement is destroying you, Mildred. 
For your own sake, for mine, be calm. Be 
assured, I bear you no resentment. Deep sor- 
row, that I have been the means of dooming you 
to a destiny apparently so uncongenial to your 
sympathies and sentiments, is the only feeling 
which now actuates me. Your visible alienation 
tells me what you must daily suffer, even had I 
not a more silent monitor within my own bosom. 
I will be patient with you, Mildred, fear not ; only 
make me again this one solemn promise, never 
more to hold the slightest communication with 
Colonel Sutherland. Believe me, it is more for 
your own sake than mine, that I exact the 
pledge." 

She raised her eyes to his face ; their anguished 
expression fled, and tears rolled like dew-drops 
over her hot, flushed cheeks. Her hand, which 
he had gently taken, still lingered in his* She 
silently bowed her head, and pressed her soft lips 
on his hand. 
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'* You will surely give me this promise. Mil* 
dred?" said the Earl^ withdrawing his hand, and 
hastily turning away. 

" Yes, most solemnly. Lord Alresford. Be- 
lieve me, I shall never, never even in though, 
be tempted to violate it," said she, emphatically. 

•* Beware, Mildred, what you promise 1 Per- 
haps, the fortitude to control your thoughts may 
be less easily obtainable than the self-command 
requisite to follow a prescribed line of action,** 
replied the Earl, gazing sorrowfully upon her. 

She was meditating on his words, and did not 
reply. 

*^ One question more," said the Earl ; ** what 
course did you propose to adopt with regard 
to the paragraph forwarded to you this mom- 

iDg?" 

She hesitated ; all before had been blank, ago- 
nizing remorse: she had formed no settled plan, 
and so she confessed. 

'' Lady Elvaston shall be spared the pain of 
this exposi, Mildred. I will take upon myself 
to promise you so much^ therefore be under no 
further alarm," said Lord Alresford, gathering up 
the letters from the table. " And now, farewell : 
you shall hear from me again in the course of 
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the day; and God grant this may be the last 
interview of so painful a nature that is ever 
to pass between us I" and the Earl quitted the 
room. 

A deep sigh escaped Mildred's lips, as she fell 
back on the sofa. An inexpressible feeling of re- 
lief, however, mingled with the poignant anxiety 
which still preyed upon her. She walked to the 
window, and breathed deeply of the soft, invigo- 
rating breeze, which played and lightly coquetted 
amid her long, dishevelled ringlets. A sensation 
of insupportable languor stole gently over her. 
Her mental faculties so long on the strain seemed 
suddenly to yield ; and completely exhausted by 
the agitation of the last two days, she threw her- 
self again on the coucL Soon she slept. 

With her small hands folded on her bosom she 
reposed : though still traces of mental disquietude 
appeared to haunt her dreams ; for every now and 
then the pale brow contracted painfully, and a 
sharp convulsive movement agitated her beautiful 
features. Her eyelids were heavy, and swelled 
from excess of weeping, and their long, jetty 
lashes reposed on a cheek whose crimson rich- 
ness, as she slumbered, faded gradually away. 
Spent by continual watching she slept thus for 
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gome hours; nor did she awake until the warm, 
cheering rays of the afternoon sun, beaming fiiU 
on her face, caused her to start up and gaze 
around. Soon she perceived that some one had 
entered the room during her sleep: the window 
was closed, a heavy shawl had been carefully 
flung over her, and on a small stand near the 
sofa was a packet addressed to herself. She hur^ 
riedly stretched out her hand, and took it. On 
the envelope were a few pencilled words, to the 
following purport, in Lord Alresford's hand- 
writing : — 

" I have enclosed you the whole of your cor- 
respondence with Mrs. St. Priest. The para- 
graph intended for the Stanmore and Avington 
papers is suppressed. I have also the ring in 
my possession, which, for obvious reasons, I 
retain." 

Mildred opened the envelope, and found all the 
notes she had ever written to Mrs. St. Priest 
duly enclosed ; also several copies of the malicious 
paragrapL She reflected a moment, and pre- 
sently rising laid the papers in a heap within the 
fender ; then lighting a taper she applied the flame 
to the letters. Motionless she stood watching the 
gyrations of thin grey smoke as it gently curled 
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upwards, until every particle of paper was con- 
sumed. Then she folded her shawl tightly across 
her figure, and descended the steps into her 
garden. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The dark spot had spread. Mildred's destiny^ 
which to all the world seemed so fair^ was dis- 
tasteful, insupportable to herself. Her spirit 
wrestled within her, and during the succeeding 
few days she sedulously sought peace, and found 
it not. Her solitary hours were spent In dreamy 
reverie, in which her own misdeeds and the glow- 
ing figure of the Lady Catherine occupied the 
most prominent points ; or in wild restless longings 
for the happiness she had so recklessly thrown 
from her. An unappeasable desire now posses- 
sed her to perform at least all those outward duties 
of her high rank and new position, which con- 
science smote her with having hitherto neglected. 
In her indulgence of a species of listless isolation, 
she knew she had left undone much that the Earl 
might, indeed, justly compkdn of. Keenly sensible 
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of her false position in his house^ she shrunk from 
assuming her proper place as mistress of the man- 
sion. An indescribable feeling of confusion over^ 
whelmed her if detected by him in the performance 
of anything insepcurably connected with this posi- 
tion. She would then turn indifferently aside and 
make some casual observation^ haunted by the fool- 
i8h fear lest her hueband might construe her offici- 
ousness into tacit reproach for his cold disregard. 
Every passing shadow on his brow she persisted 
in attributing to regret that he had made her his 
wife; and miserable and irresolute, feeling the 
intolerable burden of perpetually dissembling, she 
at length shumied his society as much as was in 
her power. 

But Mildred, in the depths of her self-com- 
munings, determined it should be so no longer. 
If his love was irretrievably lost, she would win 
now his esteem and respect ; and her future posi- 
tion, if not that of his loved wife, should be at 
least that of his companion and friend: she would 
give him at length what he had so long fruitlessly 
sought — her confidence on all subjects, save one. 
But how was she to set about it? She had so 
long delayed, that difficulties multiplied around 
her, while she little dreamed how hard and thorny 
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procrastination renders the path of duty. Her 
past irresolutions and indulgence of her craving 
for solitude^ contributed greatly in augmenting 
the obstacles in her way; for thereby she had 
lost that invaluable knowledge and insight into 
her husband's character, which now would have 
been a beacon and sure guide in her future 
operations. La Rochefoucauld says, — "II est 
plus aise de connoitre Thomme en general, que 
de connoitre un homme en particulier : ^ this latter 
knowledge Mildred had yet to acquire, and with 
knitted brow and perplexed air she sat pondering 
how these things might be. 

Lady Alresford's character had been hitherto, 
save in a few rare cases, one essentially irresolute. 
Like the ivy, which, with all its grace and lux- 
uriance, requires a firmer prop than its own 
tender branches yield, so she needed the help 
and counsel of one endowed with stronger deter- 
mination than herself— one to whom she could 
pour forth her grievances, and in return reap en- 
couragement and solace. Hence the secret of 
Helen Campbell's influence : deprived of this dear 
friend, Mildred's spirit drooped for lack of sym- 
pathy. Her imagination wandered now among 
all her new acquaintances for one who could par- 
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tially supply Helen's place^ and whisper in her 
ear words of affectionate advice. All at once her 
eye brightened; for the soft, calm, intellectual 
face of Lady Emily Baynton rose before her 
mental vision. Indifferent as to the good or bad 
opinion of ha: neighbours, Mildred had as yet 
taken little pains to conciliate them; and since 
her marriage she had only paid two visits at 
the Chauntry; but she resolved without delay 
to drive thither that very afternoon, and if she 
found Lady Emily amiable and propitious, as 
fancy inwardly predicted, consult her on her 
future course. While Mildred sat thus immersed 
in these hopeful cogitations, the luncheon bell 
rang; and faithful to her new resolutions, she 
determined upon descending and joining the Earl 
in that meal, instead of partaking of it alone in 
her boudoir, as had latterly been her habit. 

Lord Alresford appeared surprised and pleased 
at her appearance ; especially as she exerted her- 
self more successfully than usual to be agreeable. 

'' I wish to call upon Lady Emily Baynton to- 
day. Have you any objection, Lord Alresford ?** 
said she with some hesitation, when she arose 
from the table. 

'' Not the slightest, Mildred, to your going to 
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the Chauntry ; though I have a yery serious objec- 
tion to your asking my permission in that very 
unique style," said the Earl, laughingly. ** If you 
like, I will ride with you there: I want to speak 
to Baynton." 

She paused: the Earl's presence would, per- 
haps, prevent the conversation, in which her 
future plans were to be unfolded to Lady Emily's 
scrutiny, and she had quite set her heart on the 
interview. 

^^ I see you would rather go alone, Mildred, so 
I will order the open carriage to be at the door in 
twenty minutes." 

In a second his manner recalled her to her- 
self. 

'' No, indeed, I shall enjoy the expedition much 
more if you will accompany me ; and the ride, in- 
finitely better than a sober airing in the carriage ; 
so I will go and put on my habit," replied she, 
quickly. 

And in half an hour they were riding side by 
side along green shady lanes, enjoying the breeze 
which gently swayed the spreading branches, and 
scattered here and there small handfuk of leaves, 
first tributes of the approaching autumnal season. 
They rode slowly along; the day was so fine« 
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that Mildred threw back her veil^ for there was 
freshness and exhilaration in the soft wind^ as it 
fanned her brow. 

" Mildred, why did you hesitate, when I pro 
posed to ride with you this afternoon?" said Lord 
Alresford, after a long pause,* checking his horse, 
and bringing it closer to hers. 

It was a difficult question. The Earl patiently 
awaited her reply. 

"You are a keen confessor. Lord Alresford," 
replied she, at length, unable to restrain a laugh. 
** Perhaps, you will consider my reply more frank 
than courteous, when I candidly avow that I was 
debating, as I fidly intend to monopolize Lady 
Emily all to myself, whether I might not per- 
chance find your lordship de trop.^ 

" Oh," replied the Earl, in rather a dissatisfied 
tone, giving rein to his horse. 

IVIildred remembered the Earl's disapproval of 
female confidantes and smiled. 

They rode on in silence for a quarter of a mile 
or more, until they came in sight of the pic- 
turesque little village of Weldon, nestling at the 
side of a hill ; its clean white cottages with their 
trellissed fronts glittering in the sun, all thrown 
out in strong relief by the magnificent woods 
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already sprinkled by autumnal tints^ which clothed 
the rising grounds behind, 

"Here come Mrs. St. Priest and Colonel 
Sutherland, or I am much mistaken, Mildred," 
said Lord Alresford, as the widow's low carriage 
whirled round from a distant turn on the road, 
and the sharp clicking trot of her well-trained pie- 
balds soon was heard. 

Lady Alresford made no reply, and though 
the colour mounted to her cheek, she looked 
steadily before her, and when the phaeton 
passed, deliberately turned away her beautiful 
face. Lord ALresford, however, felt himself com- 
pelled to make some acknowledgment of the 
salute wafted towards him by the widow's fairy 
fingers. As for Colonel Sutherland, a dark, 
angry frown hung on his brow; but, as he 
thought fit to imitate Lady Alresford, and sedu- 
lously turn aside his head, the Earl was spared 
all embaras on his account. As soon as the 
carriage had fairly passed, Mildred turned, and 
stole a furtive glance at her husband. Their 
eyes met: he had been intently regarding her; 
the subject, however, was too sore a one to be 
safely broached, and so they rode on in silence, 
until they arrived at the door of Sir Gerard's 
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mansion. He was loitering in the hall^ and in- 
stantly flew to greet them. 

"My mother will be delighted to see you. 
Lady Alresford ; it was only the other day she 
was complaining that you so very seldom included 
the Chauntry in your rides," said Sir Gerard 
good humouredly, as he helped Mildred from her 
horse ; and giving her his arm he led her to his 
mother's room, followed by Lord Alresford. 

When they entered. Lady Emily was sitting at 
her writing-table. She instantly arose, and gave 
Mildred so warm a welcome — one more cordial 
than any she had received since her sojourn in 
this land of strangers — ^that, involuntarily, tears 
rushed to her eyes. She gazed admiringly on 
Lady Emily's striking dignity of manner, tem- 
pered by her sweet smile and soft voice; on 
the expression of profound repose which lingered 
in her thoughtful eyes, and sat on her brow, 
betokening that for her the world, its passions 
and stem conflicts, had passed away, merged in 
the glorious hope of an hereafter, bright, unfading, 
and etemaL Everything in the room evinced the 
benevolent activity and occupation of its owner ; 
and Mildred felt absolutely ashamed, as she com- 
pared her own deeds with those, the outward 
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evidence of which surrounded her on all sides. 
Yet Lady Emily possessed as refined a taste, and 
from her youth upwards had been surrounded 
with the same elegances^ and lived as much in 
their daily appreciation and enjoyment, as Lady 
Alresford did. How she combined the two, Mil- 
dred was anxious to learn ; and it was with feel- 
ings of real satisfaction that, some half hour after 
their arrival, she saw Sir Gerard (who, since his 
return from the Priory, considered himself a 
farmer of the first order), carry off the Earl to 
inspect a wondrous field of Swedish turnips, 
which, in his opinion, had daim to precedence 
over all other crops in the neighbourhood. 

When the gentlemen left. Lady Emily took 
her work and seated herself near the window. 
The garden lay on the other side of the mansion, 
and the first trees of a noble avenue stretching 
far away into the park, grew within a hundred 
yards of the window; while the sunbeams, as 
they pierced the thick leafy canopy overhead, 
chequered the grass with a thousand fitful fan- 
tastic lights. The rapid query — would this ever 
be Helen's abode? darted through Mildred's 
mind — and she thought how much she should 
like to aid her in acquiring so beautiful a home. 
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She glanced at Lady Emily^ and decided that a 
daughter with Helen's calrn^ reflective disposition 
would suit her admirably. Presently her voice 
sounded again like music on Mildred's ear ; Lady 
Emily talked of duties and responsibilities which 
the cherished, indulged heiress had never heard of 
before. Soon Mildred became absorbed; netr 
lights seemed to> burst with beautiAil brilliancy 
over her spirit, and she comprehended in part 
what it was her husband found so deficient in 
her character: perceived, in short, that life had 
stern duties, stern realities, even for the rich and 
exalted; and that for them also it was but a 
bubble — glittering, indeed, with the brilliant rays 
of the prism — ^which must one day burst and fall 
to the earth, dissolved in the common element, un* 
distinguishable and undistinguished. Mildred lis- 
tened ; her earnest enthusiastic nature was roused ; 
and when Lady Emily turned to talk on lighter 
subjects, she could scarce control her impatience. 

" I wish Helen Campbell could hear you con- 
verse on these things. Lady Emily. It is won- 
derful how her sentiments correspond with yours ; 
though I know not how it is, her words never 
fell upon me with the convincing power of yours," 
said Mildred, musingly. 

Q 2 
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** Probably, my dear Lady Alresford, you did 
not then feel, or see their necessity. A wider 
career has since opened upon you, and you have 
begun to meditate : to think that so much has not 
been bestowed upon you for your own selfish en* 
joyment, while numbers, equal with yourself in 
the eye of God, lack even bread. But I should 
much like to renew my acquaintance with Helen 
Campbell. I suspect she has stolen away &om 
me a large share of my son's heart," continued 
Lady Emily, with a quiet smile. " Poor Gerard, 
in his hasty impulsive manner, was frantic for 
me to invite her here immediately ; but^ I 
thought it more prudent, as she was sure to visit 
you, to defer my invitation until I had obtained 
some insight into her character. Mrs. Campbell 
had no remarkable talent, save that of a good 
managing housewife ; and I am often puzzled to 
divine how her daughter became possessed of such 
uncommon quaUfications." 

^^ Helen Campbell is a pearl — a treasure. Lady 
Emily I A girl with a right noble spirit: firm, 
without harshness or obstinacy; loving, without 
weakness, yet unchangeable I Before my mar- 
riage, she was a greater comfort to me than I 
can express. Yes ; and many, many bitter hours 
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would have since been spared me^ had I followed 
her advice," said Mildred, pausing, while a shade 
of sadness swept over her face. '^Ladj Emily, 
has Sir Gerard ever related to you any passages 
gleaned from the history of the few weeks inter- 
vening between Lord Alresford's return and our 
marriage ?" 

« My son Is the very reverse of communicative 
on such matters. Lady Alresford," replied Lady 
Emily, reservedly. 

" Nay, dear Lady Emily, pray be frank with me. 
Away from my mother, and all my early friends, 
I feel greatly the need of advice ; and, as I sin- 
cerely hope you will bestow upon me some of the 
benefit of your experience, I shall Indeed be glad 
If Sir Gerard has hinted to you the lamentable 
misunderstanding which has ever since poisoned 
my peace :'^ and Mildred raised her eyes Implor- 
ingly to Lady Emily's face. 

'' Gerard has alluded once or twice, I believe, 
to some misimderstandlng relative I think to 
Colonel Sutherland. Am I not right, my dear 
Lady Alresford?" asked Lady Emily, with con- 
adorable hesitation. 

" Quite right: but. oh I Lady Emily, what I 
.fifaall eternally reproach myself with is» that firom 
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a mere shadow^ a passing cload^ I suffered that 
affair^ by capricious frivolity, to gather and 
thicken, until now it has settled round me in 
dark, hopeless gloom." 

There was deep pity in Lady Emily's thought- 
ful eyes, as she gazed upon the fidr, young brow 
so anxiously raised. 

** Do not speak thus. Lady Alresford. There 
may have been much of youthM error, much of 
indecision in your past career ; but all this your 
husband tacitly obliterated from his memory in 
making you his wife. Persevere in the course 
pleasing to him : it can but be the right one ; and 
then, of all women in the world, I should think 
Lord Alresford's wife the happiest." 

Mildred mournfully shook her head. 

'^ She miff hi be the happiest. But, Lady 
Emily, if it will not weary you, I will recount 
my history during the past two months;*' and 
without circumlocution, or an attempt to justify 
herself, Mildred ingenuously related her late ad- 
venture with Colonel Sutherland and Mrs. St. 
Priest. 

" This is a very painful history, my dear Lady 
Alresford, and I sincerely hope you wiH never 
forget the stem lesson it inculcates," replied Lady 
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Emilj^ gravely, after a moment's pause. " You 
request my advice : I recommend — ^remembering 
you have been throughout essentially in the 
wrong, and your husband right — ^that you should 
plainly testify your r^ret for the past, and 
your appreciation of his forbearance. Mind, I 
do not advocate any humiliating concessions: 
but to a man of your husband's proud and some- 
what reserved disposition, think how peculiarly 
galling your conduct must have been ; therefore, 
it is both your duty and interest to allay the 
irritation which must naturally exist in his mind. 
Above all. Lady Alresford, never attempt, in the 
most remote degree, to repeat the dangerous ex- 
periment ; for, trust me, no man whose affection 
is worth having can ever be piqued into an avowal 
of it." 

*' This is true, very true ; but I am sorely per- 
plexed how to act upon your advice," exclaimed 
Mildred* with a puzzled look. 

'' Let us see and reason upon it a little, my 
dear Lady Alresford. I always like to pene- 
trate to the bottom of difficulties. In the first 
place, I am sure, however you may have hitherto 
concealed it from yourself, that you love your 
huBband." 
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Mildred raised her clear eyes to Lady Emily's 
face. 

*' That eloquent glance, my dear, tells me you 
do, and in no common degree,*' resumed her kind 
friend; ^'and, therefore, I am sure you cannot 
wish this miserable alienation to continue. You 
must begin by throwing off all restraint in your 
intercourse with your husband: assume your 
proper place in your mutual home; and be 
assured in due time reconciliation and happiness 
will follow. I know that timidity, and a certain 
sensation of mauvaise hontCy which people always 
experience when they feel themselves compelled 
to act in opposition to what is supposed their 
deliberate choice, will prove hindrances ; but these 
must be overcome. In short, my dear, as you 
seem to^have exerted unwearied pains and in- 
genuity to induce the Earl to think you do not 
love him, so now you must labour as industriously 
to make him disbelieve it again as quickly as you 
can," added Lady Emily, with a smile. 

** But will he not naturally suspect me of 
hypocrisy, even if Lord Alresford has not now 
quite given up all desire of being beloved ? " 
replied Mildred, thoughtfully. 

^^ Not desire it I What can you mean, dear 
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Lady Alresford? You have selected me as your 
physician; and, therefore, must excuse me if I 
probe my patient's wound a little deeper." 

" You know, Lady Emily, I was betrothed to 
my husband when a mere child. Now, even in 
your wisdom, do you not see the possibility of 
Lord Alresford's heart having unconsciously wan* 
dered elsewhere, though his honour forbade him 
to shrink from his engagement to me?" said 
Lady Alresford, hesitatingly, tears swimming in 
her eyes. 

Lady Emily*s piercing glance rested on Mil- 
dred's face with earnest scrutiny. 

No, I do not think it at all possible, my dear." 
And yet Lord Alresford was constantly in 
the society of Lady Catherine NeviUe," murmured 
Mildred, timidly. 

*' Who could have put this ridiculous idea into 
your head, my dear Lady Alresford ? " 

" I do not know : though I understand the news 
of Lord Alresford's marriage created unmitigated 
astonishment throughout the neighbourhood. Was 
not this the case, Lady Emily ? " 

'^ No astonishment was ever expressed in my 
presence, and I doubt very much that it was 
pretended by any one ; save, perhaps, by Mrs. St. 
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Priest, and her clique of mauvaises langues in the 
neighbourhood. I do not belieye Lord Aires- 
ford ever had the most fleeting desire to make 
Lady Catherine his wife : nay, I feel convinced 
he never had," replied Lady Emily, very de- 
cisively. 

Mildred felt more reassured by Lady Emily's 
prompt tones than she had done for months. 

^^You will ponder over my advice, and come 
and see me again soon," said Lady Emily, 
kindly; taking her hand as the gentlemen, return- 
ing firom their walk, advanced leisurely up the 
avenue: **nay, more, Lady Alresford, try my 
prescription, and then I dare even hope you will 
return to your physician with half your cure 
accompUshed*" 

Mildred warmly pressed her hand, and a smile 
of hope circled her beautiful mouth, as she arose 
and resumed her hat and gloves. 

'* How long will it be bef(»re your friend Miss 
Campbell delights us with her presence?" asked 
Sir Gerard, as some quarter of an hour afterwards 
he placed the bridle of her horse in Lady A]re9- 
ford'a hands, and bade her farewelL 

^' Oh, I hope in a few weeks — a fortnight or so, 
perhaps. I shall certainly plead your anxiety, Sir 
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Oerards to hasten her moyements/ replied Mil- 
dred^ laughing. 

'^Bajnton appears quite captivated with Miss 
CampbelL I never saw him so ipris with any 
girl before^" said Lord Alresford, as they slowly 
rode down the avenue. 

*^ Yes ; when Helen visits Amesbury I should 
not be at all surprised were he to propose to heri** 
rejoined Mildred. 

**I should regret very much if he did, not- 
withstanding all Miss Campbell's fine qualities. 
Unequal marriages are seldom productive of hap- 
piness; and I certainly do not consider Helen 
Campbell a suitable match for my friend Bayn- 
ton," replied the EarL 

Mildred, though provoked at this attack on her 
fiiend's eligibility to become the wife of Sir Gerard, 
made no reply to the EarFs observation, and the 
greater part of their ride home passed in mutual 
silence. Mildred rSveuse, and absorbed in Lady 
Emily's counsel, found therein abundant material 
to build innumerable fairy castles ; forgetful that, 
however much we may find it necessary to revolve 
the future, if we wish prosperity to our schemes, 
the present also must be diligently and carefully 
improved. 
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The result of Mildred's cogitations, neyertheless, 
was not so entirely devoid of immediate benefit 
as this last observation would seem to imply. 
Determined at once to enter upon her grand pro- 
ject of reform, she made her appearance just one 
quarter of an hour before dinner was announced ; 
nor did she rise from table, as had been her usual 
custom, a few minutes after dessert was placed 
thereon ; and when Lord Alresford entered the 
drawing-room, it was from the fair hands of his 
bride that he received his cup of coffee. She then 
took her work-basket, and drawing a sofa near to 
the table, seated herself with the composed air of 
one determined to make herself comfortable for a 
long evening. Not that Mildred felt any very 
remarkable degree of composure : far from it ; for 
though a pleasant smile beamed on her face, she 
was sensible of a very uncomfortable feeling at 
heart. As for Lord Alresford, finding his wife 
in a more accessible humour than ordinary, he 
did not propose to while away the evening with a 
book, but seated himself by her side. For about 
three-quarters of an hour or more they con- 
versed, and Mildred felt that she enjoyed more 
even this restrained intercourse than her solitary 
boudoir musings. Presently the dock struck 
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ten; she started — so rapidly had time fled, and 
yet she had not taken the first step in the 
new character she had resolved to assume. She 
had yet made no overture at reconciliation since 
the morning the Earl quitted her presence in 
anger; and until this was done — until there 
existed a perfect understanding between them 
both, that the past was forgiven — she felt it 
almost hopeless to enter upon her task of concilia- 
tion. But to plunge into the mazes of this almost 
forbidden ground required no small portion of 
moral courage; therefore, poor Mildred's spirits 
suddenly became subdued, and her eyes were 
more studiously bent upon the group of glowing 
pomegranates she was working. Lord Alresford 
made no remark on her sudden abstraction ; per- 
haps concluding that one of her variable moods 
was fast clouding over. Her long, glossy ringlets 
hung low, and veiled her face, or, perhaps, he 
might have divined, from the varying hue of her 
cheek, that some unusual emotion agitated her. 
Her fair head drooped still lower over the can- 
vass as she spoke. 

" Are you still displeased with me. Lord Aires- 
ford? Have you forgiven the pain my thought- 
lessness inflicted last week ? " she, asked, after a 
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long silence^ in very low tones, slightly glancing 
towards him. 

A short pause ensued. She continued working 
nervously. 

'^ Do you ask this, Mildred, because you think 
it a necessary duty, or is it that you really value 
my forgiveness ? " said Lord Alresford, earnestly. 

''I say it, because it grieves me to have in- 
curred your just displeasure: but believe me. 
Lord Alresford, I am deeply, deeply grateful for 
all you have done for me ; and above all, for your 
forbearance, which so surpassed my deserts," re- 
plied Mildred, her voice faltering the least in the 
world. 

** Put down your work then, Mildred, and listen 
to me," said the Earl, taking the canvass from her 
hands; she relinquished it without an effort. 
^'Now, Mildred, I am going to appeal to your 
reason, to your sense of propriety," resumed Lord 
Alresford : " in the eye of God, in the eye of 
man, you are my wife, and in. voluntarily con- 
senting to take that position, you incurred a vast 
load of responsibility : new duties unfolded them- 
selves to you; in a more special manner your 
example is looked up to, by your equals as 
well as those placed beneath you. Now, I 
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would ask| is it fitting that this responsibility 
should remain longer disregarded by you^ or that 
to our whole household, the spectacle of our 
alienation in heart and deed should be daily ex- 
hibited?" 

'^You are right. Lord Alresford, I see my 
error. Believe me, however, my solitary medi- 
tations have not been profitless ; and from hence- 
forth I will try to be all you can desire," replied 
Mildred, sorrowfully. 

** Will you do so ? Will you, indeed, become 
my companion, dear Mildred, and sometimes also 
show me a glimpse of your heart ? Let me read 
its language, and then confess if my interpretation 
be right?" 

A smile of assent trembled on her lips. 

"If you faithfully perform this ; and, moreover, 
give me that confidence I have hitherto so vainly 
asked, Mildred; and consult me, and only me, in 
every future difficulty, I promise you I will never 
more reproach you : I will forget the past," said 
the Earl, taking her hand. 

Involuntarily her little fingers closed over 
his. 

** I will engage to do all this. Lord Alresford : 
you shall never more find me ungrateful, insensible 
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to your goodness, or heedless of your remonstrance. 
Mine has been too bitter a lesson to need repeti- 
tion. Am I then forgiven ?" exclaimed she, while 
tears dropped from her eyes, and she turned her 
flushed, agitated face towards him. 

"Can you doubt it for a moment? Oh, Mil- 
dred, how many heartburnings would have been 
spared us, had you possessed resolution to confide 
in me, after your first interview with that un- 
principled man at Nethercote !" said Lord Aires- 
ford, as he threw his arm round her. 

Her head sank on his bosom. 

*' Tell me, assure me again, Mildred, that 
Colonel Sutherland never possessed your heart.'' 

" He never did — ^never 1" murmured she. 

For one instant, with happiness unspeakable 
fiUing her heart, she rested in his arms ; the next 
moment she started hurriedly away: the dark 
shadow of her evil genius — ^pique, again inter* 
posed, and her spirit quailed beneath its baneful 
influence. 

In her hasty movement, a small gold chain on 
her neck became accidentally entangled round 
one of the buttons of the Earl's coat. Pride, in 
the twinkling of an eye, suggested the unworthy 
thought, that he might construe this accident into 
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an artful device and lure. In an instant she 
snatched it away, and the slender chain fell to 
the ground. She turned away, however, and 
busied herself in collecting into her basket the 
scattered wools on the table. Her hand trembled ; 
the more so as she felt that Lord Alresford's eyes 
were riveted upon her. She shrank under his 
steady scrutiny, and unable longer to endure the 
ordeal, she hurriedly traversed the room, and 
opening the piano, sat down before it. Her voice 
faltered, and soon she found the impossibility of 
articulating a word. Again she rose, and making 
some unintelligible apology to her husband, who 
still lounged with perturbed brow where she had 
left him, she fled the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Where are you gaing, my dear? * asked Mra. 
Otway^ about eleven o'clock one fine mornings as 
Lady Catherine entered the sitting-room, attired 
for a walk. 

** First to the gardener's lodge, to inquire how 
Brown's sick child passed the night; and then 
on to Moreton, to take Maude this lovely bou- 
quet of damask roses : the last, I fear, of the 
season." 

" Well, my dear Catherine, you certainly are 
the best judge how far your health can stand the 
excessive fatigue of the long walks you persist 
in taking day after day. / do not consider it an 
advisable system ; and, forgive me my dear, nei- 
ther do I think it becomes a young lady of your 
rank to rove about miles away from home, with- 
out the attendance of her mud." 
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" I should only find Wilmot in my way ; and she, 
I know, would dislike excessively being dragged 
from her usual routine of business ; so, my dear 
Mrs. Otway, tell me why should I both bore her 
and myself? I will take Sappho as a guard,** re- 
plied Lady Catherine. 

" I don't know, I am sure, Catherine. I only 
wish you would give up these walks, and be more 
like what you used to be ! There is, my dear, 
something so false and hollow in the existence 
you now lead, that it perfectly shocks me to reflect 
upon it,'* continued Mrs. Otway, growing eloquent. 
'* Everything you once liked now seems insipid : 
your music, your drawing, your books, your 
friends, have lost their attraction ! I am sure I 
heartily wish Frederic Randolph had been far 
enough off before he ever crossed our path. Ah, 
there she goes,** soliloquized the old lady to her- 
self, looking sorrowfaUy after her pupil, who 
lightly blowing a kiss and shaking her head, 
stepped out on the terrace, " with her sweet, pale 
brow and pretty smile, just as if she would try to 
make me believe there was nothing the matter. 
Courtship is come to a pretty pass in these days, 
truly : yet people talk of new ways being better 
than old ones. I wonder what that angel in heaven, 
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Lady Willingham, would say, if she could only 
behold that dear child's distress!" and kind 
Mrs. Otway, overpowered by her feelings, 
turned silently to her beloved knitting for con- 
solation. 

Meanwhile, the object of her solicitude, after 
paying her visit at the gardener's lodge, walked 
quietly on towards Moreton Place. Lady Cathe- 
rine, we have before said, had a mind essentially 
energetic. Though sorely smitten, she was not 
crushed under the blow which had robbed her of 
peace. She knew that the best antidote to the 
ravages of silent grief is unceasing activity, bodily 
and mental ; and this hard discipline she at once 
embraced. True, as Mrs. Otway asserted, though 
she had lost all relish in the things which once 
constituted the charm of her life, she read, she 
drew, she practised music with unceasing perse- 
verance ; and when all this was duly accomplished, 
her greatest luxury was to roam alone in the 
depths of her beautiful woods: yet even then 
she struggled nobly aUd^ bravely to control her 
thoughts, knowing that to be perpetually brood- 
ing over misfortune does but aggravate its real 
evil, by suggesting to the restless mind dire fore- 
bodings of future ills, which, after all, may never 
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be realized. Her cheek was pale, yet did she not, 
in a spirit of murmuring discontent, disdain to cull 
the humbler flowers which still grew even under 
the cloudy atmosphere of trial and disappointment ; 
sustained, perhaps, in her struggles with herself by 
the still reviving influences of Hope : that precious 
boon an Allwise Providence has decreed shall ani- 
mate the breast of even the most miserable. 

She walked on, reasoning and communing with 
herself — ^for none could share and alleviate her 
burden — steeling her heart to submit courageously 
to the stem discipline of life. Sappho bounded 
before her, snuffing the air eagerly, now rolling 
on the cool turf, or scrambling in the hedge bot- 
toms and adjacent spinnies after some unfortunate 
hare or rabbit ; then after a short headlong chase 
to the extent of the meadow, returning frisking 
and frolicking around her mistress, rubbing her 
huge head against her gown, and doing all she 
could to ask for a gentle caress in reward of her 
prowess. As Lady Catherine reached the small 
gate from the meadows into the gardens at More- 
ton, a travelling carriage drove swiftly from the 
porch of the mansion ; and, thinking it might pos- 
sibly be Lord Normanton who had just taken 
his departure, she lingered awhile, unwilling im* 
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mediately to intrude on his mother and sbters. 
Lady Normanton having a perfect horror of 
large dogs, Sappho was left outside the little 
gate ; while Lady Catherine, after a stroll round 
the flower garden, entered the house, and, being 
on terms of close intimacy with the family, pro- 
ceeded at once to the morning-room. As she 
opened the door, a sharp, hysterical sdb, and 
the sound of Johnson s voice in earnest expos- 
tulation, broke on her ear; but often as Lady 
Catherine had been initiated into the peculiar 
susceptibilities of Lady Normanton's nerves, she 
certainly was not prepared for the scene which 
burst upon her astonished sight, for she paused 
in mute amazement on the threshold of the 
apartment. On a sofa lay Lady Normanton, just 
recovering from a fit of strong hysterics, her h^ 
pushed back from her brow, which her maid was 
copiously bathing with eau de Cologne, her hands 
tightly grasping the sides of the couch, and her 
Ups white and firmly compressed. On a table near 
stood smelling salts, vinegar, hartshorn, and sal 
volatile: the table had evidently been pushed 
violently aside, for its cover was half torn off, 
and a large vase of flowers lay overturned and 
shattered^ the water dripping on the carpet 
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Maude Conway, with a face pale as ashes, leant 
silent and motionless near the fireplace ; while her 
sister, with a cross, cynical expression of counten- 
ance, stood near the sofa, directing Johnson in no 
very gentle tones, in the varied operations neces- 
sary for her mistress's recovery. 

" Gracious heavens, Maude I what does all this 
mean ?" cried Lady Catherine, advancing into the 
room. 

Maude made no answer, but her lips became 
paler stilL 

^^ Maude, why do you not speak? Isabella, 
what in the world is all this about ? Has any- 
thing dreadful happened?" exclaimed Lady 
Catherine, seizing her friend by the arm, and 
making her sit down, whilst she gently chafed 
her temples. 

''Mamma and Maude dearly love to get up 
a piece of excitement, so do not look so ter- 
rified, Catherine ; and, above all, pray don't faint 
too: we have enough upon our hands already," 
replied Isabella, spitefully glancing at her mo- 
ther, whose fragile figure seemed convulsed with 
sobs. 

"You have not yet answered my question, 
Isabella," responded Lady Catherine, coldly. 
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^ Why, Maude may thank herself for it all ; 
and, luckily for us, she has only her own yacilla- 
tion to blame. The cause of all this tremendous 
uproar is, that Colonel Sutherland came here 
this morning, and insisted on an interview with 
Maude ; now, if she had properly dismissed him, 
he would not have dared to do this. He inso- 
lently refused to quit the house until she complied 
with his request, and at length mamma's nerves 
became so frightfully agitated, that Maude found 
herself obliged to consent — so down she came; 
but in the midst of the Colonel's agonized decla- 
mation, who should arrive but Normanton! I 
cannot tell you, then, what passed; except that 
on Colonel Sutherland's refusing again to leave 
the house, high words ensued, showers fell from 
Maude's eyes, mamma screamed, and at length 
the Colonel left, vowing to demand satisfaction. 
Normanton expressed himself quite ready to 
afford it ; so, I suppose, the upshot of this romantic 
affair will be a challenge, and a dueL Normantcm 
has this moment driven from the door, and leaves 
us in the delightful confusion you see." 

" Dear Maude, take courage ! the affair may 
«till be adjusted : it is still quite possible to pre- 
vent the meeting," said Lady Catherine, inex- 
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pressibly fihocked^ wiping away the tears which 
bedewed Maude's pale cheek. 

'^ Maude loves notoriety, and she may have it 
now to her heart's content/' observed Isabella, 
sarcastically. 

"My brother — my dear, kind brother I" mur^ 
mured Miss Conway, shudderingly, covering her 
eyes. 

In the mean time, Lady Catherine's presence 
had done more towards restoring Lady Norman- 
ton's nerves, than all the lotions, drops, and 
essences on the table. She now raised her head 
from the cushion, and repeated her daughter's 
last words. 

" Your brother — ^your dear kind brother ! Yes, 
Maude, you may well talk of your dear brother, 
when you reflect on the pretty predicament your 
folly has entailed," exclaimed she in a feeble, 
querulous, weeping voice. " I am the most miser- 
able woman in existence. My son will be mur- 
dered I" continued she, wringing her hands franti- ^ 
cally. " That odious Colonel Sutherland I I always 
foreboded some evil would come from his acquain* 
tance. I told Maude so: but all my children 
delight in tormenting me. Johnson, I wish you 
would not scrub my poor head as if you were 
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handling a block of wood ! Give me some mcxre 
drops, quick!" 

Miss Isabella Conway watched the operation, 
and then said — 

'^I suppose your ladyship is now sufficiently 
recovered. Johnson, you may go ; and for the love 
of heaven, carry away with you all that array (^ 
pots, jars, and bottles. Faugh I the room smells 
like a druggist's shop !" and she turned away 
superciliously, and threw the window open. 
*' Give me a dean handkerchief, and fetch me 
down another cap, Johnson, for I see the sal 
volatile has stained my ribands. Really, Isabella, 
you have no consideration for an invalid. Well, 
Lady Catherine, what do you think of this most 
dreadful affair? Is not Maude's folly perfectly 
incredible in bringing that man here, when she 
knew we were daily expecting Normanton?" 

'* I do not think Maude is to blame in the 
slightest degree. Lady Normanton ; and I consider 
she is most unjustly and unnecessarily accused by 
yourself and Isabella. I am sure Lord Norman- 
ton acquits her." 

*^ But that is no reason why she should be right. 
Lady Catherine. I verily believe Maude has 
bewitched her brother: he would have thought 
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twice before be exposed bis life, either for me or 
Isabella,'^ replied Lady Normanton, tartly. 

^' Well, Lady Normanton, allow me to suggest 
tbat, instead of overwhelming your innocent 
daughter with unmerited reproach, it would now 
be a wiser course to consider what can be done to 
prevent this unhappy duel. Do you know where 
Lord Normanton is gone?" asked Lady Cathe- 
rine, in accents c^ strong indignation, as she 
glanced at Maude's suffering, despairing face. 

^' Normanton never tells me anything," rejoined 
Lady Normanton, fretfully. 
Do you know, Isabella ? 
Not 1 1 Normanton flew off in so mighty a 
tantrum, that I should almost imagine his coachman 
might drive him to Witham before he could collect 
his ideas to give any intelligible direction. He is 
probably wandering somewhere between Moreton 
and the aforementioned place." 

'^ Maude, dearest, cannot you give any hint 
where your brother is gone ? I will then go at once 
to the Chauntry and ask Sir Gerard's intervention. 
You know he is the only person in this neighbour^ 
hood well acquainted with Lord Normanton," 
said Lady Catherine soothingly, gently pressing 
her lips to the forehead of her friend. 
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Maude shook her head moumiiillj. 

**I feel perfectly convinced that nothing will 
come after all of this mighty fuss. Normanton 
and Colonel Sutherland^ when they recover their 
senses^ will think better before they hazard their 
lives for this most ridiculous broil — ^so cheer up, 
Maude !" said Miss Isabella Conway, composedly 
taking a book of engravings from the shelf. 

"WeD, I must own Normanton has made a 
delightful finale to all his romantic foolery about 
being married for love. If he had followed other 
people's example, taken a wife, and settled quietly 
down with his mother and sisters, this embaras 
never would have happened* Instead of which, 
after roving about Italy for the last three years, 
nobody knows wherefore, he comes back to be 
shot by his sister's unprincipled admirer." 

** He would have done better, mamma, don't 
you think so, had he married the opera girl, and 
remained abroad ? " interposed Isabella, sneer- 
ingly. 

" I wish you would not interrupt me, Isabella. 
Be assured that your brother, if he gets out of this 
scrape, will make a much better match than you 
will ever do," rejoined Lady Normanton, queru- 
lously ; her eye glancing on the Lady Catherine, 
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who kneeling by her friend's side, was holding an 
earnest whispered conference. 

" Very likely : only it may just be possible that 
some other people, also, may not like to be mar- 
ried for their money," replied Isabella, coolly, 
following the direction of her mother's eye. 

" If anything should happen to your brother, 
we shall be turned out of Moreton. Never was 
anybody so persecuted by adverse circumstances 
as I have been throughout life I That odious 
reprobate, Robert Conway, who has just bade 
adieu to Newgate, will be heir-at-law* My chil- 
dren are nothing to me I though, after all, poor 
dear Normanton is the most dutiful and loving ; 
and that, I suppose, is the reason why he is going 
to be snatched from me," exclaimed Lady Norman- 
ton, commencing another loud fit of hysterical 
sobbing. 

Miss Isabella Conway arose, and taking a smell- 
ing-bottle from the table, put it under her mother's 
nose. 

^^ Ring for Johnson ! Take it away, Isabella I " 
cried Lady Normanton, violently jerking the 
bottle from her daughter's hand, and sneezing and 
coughing, as the powerful fumes of the ammonia 
mounted to her brain. 
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'^ Maude^ as you sit close to the bell, just ring 
twice for Johnson, and her paraphemaUay" ex- 
claimed Miss Isabella, coolly, returning to her 
book. 

" We will only delay one moment. Lady Nor- 
manton, before we summon your maid. Maude 
wishes to speak to Hughes immediately," said 
Lady Catherine, starting to her feet ; and, before 
a word could be spoken in reply, she pulled the 
bell-rope. 

The servant entered. Lady Catherine turned 
towards Miss Conway ; but, seeing her make one 
unavailing effort to speak, said at once, — 

*' We wish to know, Hughes, whether you 
heard Lord Normanton give any directions to his 
coachman where to drive on leaving Moreton ? " 

*'Why, my lady, my young master took his 
departure in such confusion, that I have no very 
dear recollection of what passed ; but I believe 
he told the boys to drive to Sir Gerard Bayn- 
ton's." 

" Oh, very well : that wiD do, Hughes. Lady 
Normanton wishes her maid to be sent here 
directly," said Lady Catherine, exchanging a quick 
gknce with Maude. 

''Mamma, I shall go immediately, and alone. 
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to the Chauntry/' said Maude, rising, and speak- 
ing in low resolute tones. 

'* Indeed, Miss Conway I I see my children do 
not care a straw whether I live or die. Tell Nor- 
manton from me I will never speak to him as 
long as I exist, unless he gives up this wicked 
duel. It will be the death of me. I shall never 
get the better of the excitement," exclaimed 
Lady Normanton, bathing her flushed cheeks with 
eau de Cologne. 

" You will find that you are flying off on a sad, 
bootless errand, Maude, I can tell you. You 
might just as well essay to move the Peak of Tene* 
riffe as to shake Normanton*8 obstinate self-will. 
I should advise you to drive to Mon- Bijou, as 
a more accessible point," said Isabella, slowly. 
After a moment's pause, she continued, ** Cathe- 
rine, as Maude is going to be otherwise engaged, 
I should be glad if you will accept me as the com- 
panion of your walk." 

'* I am sorry to decline your proposal, as when 
I leave Moreton I shall return straight home," 
replied Lady Catherine, coldly ; for she was more 
disgusted than she would willingly have expressed, 
at Isabella's unfeeling deportment. 

'* Bon t Ce qu^on perd (Tun ctii an gagne de 
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Vautre!^^ muttered she, haughtily turning away, 
and sweeping out of the room, as Johnson en- 
tered armed with her drops. 

'* I hope, Lady Normanton, you will not be 
displeased with Maude, if she comes to Wardour 
instead of returning here after her visit to Lady 
Emily. Change of air and scene will be most 
beneficial to her. I trust you make no objection 
to my proposal." 

" None in the world, I assure you, Catherine. 
Maude's absence will be a positive relief from 
most painful reminiscences. You have my full 
permission, Maude ; and if anything should result 
from your visit to the Chauntry, perhaps you will 
not think it too much trouble to communicate it 
to myself and your sister." 

'^ Certainly not, manuna, " responded poor 
Maude. 

" If people only knew the torment children 
bring, I am sure they never would marry. Shut 
the window, Johnson, and then you may fan me, 
whilst I make an effort to snatch a short repose,** 
said Lady Normanton, peevishly. 

Lady Catherine and Maude Conway quitted 
the room. 

^^ Never mind what they say, dearest Maude. 
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As for Isabella and her stony heart , nobody listens 
to her a moment ; and Lady Normanton's spirits^ 
we must allow> have been frightfully agitated this 
morning; besides which, we ought to remember 
these fretful moods are partly the result of failing 
health. Come, dearest, I will go with you to 
your room, put on your cloak, and see you 
fairly start ; or, perhaps, that Philistine of a sister 
of yours may be down upon you again,** said 
Lady Catherine, laughing. 

With her own fair hands. Lady Catherine 
equipped her friend for her expedition, and then 
helped her to pack up the few things necessary for 
her visit to Wardour ; for Johnson was still too 
much engaged to offer any assistance. Having 
then seen Maude fairly off beyond the lodge 
gates, she turned into the shrubbery path which 
led to the meadows. An unaccountable weight 
oppressed her spirits, and a deeper gloom over- 
powered her, than when, some two hours ago, 
she trod the same path. Vainly she sought 
its cause in the agitating incidents of her visit ; 
but, though deeply pained for Maude Conway's 
sake. Lord Normanton, comparatively speaking, 
was now a stranger to her, and Colonel Suther- 
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land, even more than indifferent; so tliat the 
circumstance, dreadful as it was, of their antici- 
pated hostile encounter, could not produce the 
depression imder which she fruitlessly tried to 
rally. When she reached the little gate. Lady 
Catherine paused, for no Sappho came bounding 
forwards with furious vehemence to welcome her 
back. Concluding that, like some animals of the 
human species, poor Sappho's constancy was of 
a very fleeting description, and that she had re- 
turned home. Lady Catherine walked on a few 
yards, when, chancing to glance round the field, 
she perceived her at some distance, crouched on 
a mossy bank, her nose resting complacently 
between her huge paws, and by her side, no 
less comfortably lounged a gentleman. Not re- 
cognizing the individual thus patronized by her 
favourite. Lady Catherine Btoj^>ed, and called 
the dog. Sappho bounded up, and after shaking 
herself, rushed forwards towards her mistress; 
while the gentleman, when he arose and turned 
his head, Lady Catherine knew to be her cousin 
Mr. Turville. She walked forwards to meet him. 
'^ I was crossing these meadows, Catherine, and 
seeing your dog at Lady Normanton's gate, I 
knew you were near. I hope your displeasure 
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will not be kindled at my presuming to keep 
watch with Sappho^ or that I hare seized the first 
opportunity sinoe my banishment of speaking to 
you out of your own grounds/' said Mr. Turville, 
slowly. 

There was something in his tone which caused 
Lady Catherine deep pain. 

^^ I wish you would not talk to me in this 
manner ; you know^ Charles, I am always glad to 
see you," replied she, hastily. 

*' Are you, Catherine ? Is the ban, then, re- 
moved which excludes me from your dear society?" 
asked Mr. Turville, earnestly. 

She shook her head and walked slowly for- 
wards. 

''Are you happier, Catherine, since you sent 
me from you?" demanded he, walking by her 
side, and gazing on her pale cheeks and brow. 

" No, Charles." 

'* Wben will this mystery terminate, Cathe- 
rine? When do you expect Mr. Randolph in 
England?" asked Mr. Turville, in his most im- 
moveable tones. 

'' Charles, you offend me greatly by persisting 
in talking to me in this strain. As you never 
heard the acknowledgment from my lips that Mr. 

8 2 
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Kandolph is anything to me^ jou ought not to 
assume it. Let us talk on some other subject," 
repUed Lady Catherine, very gravely, with kin- 
dling cheek. 

"No; let us converse on that subject which 
concerns us most, Catherine," replied Mr, Tur- 
ville, firmly. " My conviction that, unfortunately, 
Mr. Randolph is not indifferent to you, is founded 
principally on your own manner; on the ad- 
missions which good Mrs. Otway occasionally 
drops; and, above all, on a conversation I had 
with Mrs. Rayland, supported and confirmed as 
it is by a letter I received a few days ago &om 
Madame de Pezzaro " 

"But wherefore, and to what purpose, am I 
the object of all this espionnagey Mr. Turville? 
I never requested your interference, nor will I 
listen to its result," said Lady Catherine, angrily 
turning aside. 

" I am well aware, Catherine, that my motives are 
liable to be construed by you into self-interested 
ones. However, had your love been given to any 
man who would have come forwards joyfully, 
proudly, to claim that precious ^ft, I could have 
resigned you : with a bitter pang, indeed, though 
one known only to my own heart ; but when I see 
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your health and spirits giving waj under the 
burden of this liaison with some obscure, plausible 
adventurer, I must and will rescue you, even in 
defiance of your own commands.'' 

** Enough, Mr. Turville. You have done your 
duty as my nearest relative; you have remon- 
strated : this is enough I" replied Lady Catherine, 
resentfully. 

*^ No, not enough, Catherine, until I have con- 
vinced you. Your aunt has seen nothing more of 
Mr. [Randolph ; who, I understand, quitted Naples 
three weeks ago. She describes him as a man 
possessed of apparently great wealth and most 
insinuating manners; but carefully avoiding any 
allusion to his past career ; never speaking of Eng- 
land, and holding aloof from men of his own out- 
ward station in life. More than this, dear cousin, 
from inquiries I have made, I feel a positive con- 
viction that he really has no claim to the name of 
Randolph." 

" This is too much ! I positively forbid you, 
Charles, to address me in this language, or ever 
to allude in my presence to the name of Ban- 
dolph. I will listen to no remonstrances from 
you on the subject I" exclaimed Lady Catherine, 
passionately, turning her flashing eyes on Mr. 
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Tiimlle» who oontiniied walkiiig calmlj by her 
side. 

'^ Your anger, Catherine, at hearing the troth, 
only shows me how mndi more deeply seated is 
the evil than I imagined* Forget now that I ever 
aspired to be other to yon than yonr consin and 
best friend, and belieye my phun assertion that 
what I say relative to this destroyer of yonr 
peace, — this Mr* Bandolph, is not the resnlt of 
conjecture: it is &et; and whoever he may b^ 
trust me he has no claim to the somame of San- 
dolph," replied Mr* Tnrville, dedsively. 

And he spoke on surer grounds than his fair 
cousin imagined; for from the period his mind 
became slowly and unwillingly imbued with the 
conviction that her affection was lavished on an 
unworthy object, and that a promise, strong 
and binding, sealed her reluctant lips on all 
relating to this invisible lover, to effect her 
deliverance became Mr. Turville's all-absorbing 
desire. Little did Lady Catherine divine the in- 
cessant correspondence, wakeful nights, and even 
hurried journeys, which this anxiety prompted. 
Madame de Fezzaro was first roused from the 
soft, dreamy delights of her Italian villa, by 
her nephew's inquiries on the character and 
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history of the gentleman she had introduced to 
her niece. Then followed investigations innu- 
merable into the history^ genealogy^ and abode 
of all the Randolphs in the United Kingdom, 
assisted by county histories, directories, and 
every other book likely to throw the faintest 
elucidation on the mystery. One of his numerous 
correspondents writing casually that a certain 
Gregory Bandolph, residing in a small obscure 
town in the north, had just returned home from 
the Continent, Mr, Turville put himself into the 
first train, and in a few hours found himself in the 
presence of a grave, caustic, middle-aged Scotch- 
man, who bore the scrutiny to which he was first 
subjected with admirable mng froid^ and repaid 
it by staring at his visitor with equal curiosity. 
Unsuccessful as he had been in discovering the 
identical personage he was in search of, Mr. Tur- 
ville had become learned enough in the genea- 
logical records of the Randolphs^ to feel tolerably 
certain that no such individual as Madame de 
Pezzaro's guest could possibly claim th^ privilege 
of grafting, even as a collateral branch, on their 
family tree. 

To assert that our heroine felt not a little 
doubt and ierrtmnU d$ ccsur while listening to her 
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cousin's earnest expostulation^ would be to record 
her as something almost superhuman; but lave 
soon came to her aid^ and threw a roseate veil 
over all her scruples. 

** Well, Charles, leave me to my destiny : what- 
ever it may be, it has been my deliberate choice ; 
and I am content — yes, content — to abide its issue,** 
replied she, at length, in answer to his last obser- 
vation; while a beautiful, trustful smile of hope 
lighted her countenance. 

" Catherine, what can I say to rouse you to 
the folly, the madness of the course you are pur- 
suing? You pine away daily under the burden 
of this secret, whatever may be its nature, im- 
posed upon you by an unprincipled man, who, if 
he truly loved you, would never subject you to 
the misery you daily endure. Catherine, it must 
be something very terrible which he would so 
carefully conceal from the guardian appointed by 
your father and all your friends ; and, fettered by 
this cruel promise, you will at length droop under 
its pressure. Speak dear, dear Catherine! tell 
me what I can do, and I will serve you with the 
zeal of the most devoted brother." 

^^ You can do nothing, Charles ; nothing. Have 
patience : one day I will explain all that appeara 
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eo wilful^ so inexplicable in my present conduct^" 
rejoined Lady Catherine, while tears swam in her 
eyes. 

" And, meanwhile, what will become of you, 
Catherine ? " 

" Meanwhile, I shall try to learn submission to 
my lot. Indeed, Charles, I see so much misery 
of all kinds around me, that it almost teaches 
me to be satisfied with my fate, and to thank God 
that no worse has befallen me," replied she, with a 
melancholy smile. 

Mr. Turville made no reply, and they con- 
tinued walking on in silence. Lady Catherine, 
with her eyes bent to the ground, mused on many 
matters ; for the scene she had recently witnessed, 
and its impending catastrophe, intruded itself with 
strange perseverance, even in the midst of her 
own anxieties. More than once she determined 
to impart it to her cousin; but the words were 
arrested on her lips by the reflection that she 
had no right to bruit into other ears, an 
occurrence that her intimacy with the family at 
Moreton had alone brought to her knowledge ; and 
which they would most probably wish hushed up, 
in case the quarrel were adjusted. So, busy with 
her thoughts, she strolled along by her kind, true- 
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hearted cousin's side, listlessly dragging the point 
of her parasol on the grass; for one of those 
delightful brief intennisdons in the steady glare 
of a summer's day, fell with reviving freshness on 
the plants and foliage around. 

'' Welly Catherine, as you refuse my aid, soom 
my counsel, and banish me from Wardour, I 
shall make preparations for going abroad imme- 
diately. I will not stay to be a silent witness 
of the grief which is slowly destroying you," said 
Mr. Turville, in resolute tones. 

*^ Nay, Charles, do not talk so. Do not let 
me add to my other anxieties, the bitter thought 
that I have driven you from home and country. 
Oh! if you would but take my advice; forget 
your ungrateful cousin Catherine, and think some- 
body else could make you happier than she ever 
would " 

A bitter smile curled Mr. Turville's lip. 

** Do you know anybody who would answer 
this purpose, Catherine ? " interrupted he. 

" Yes, Maude Conway would," replied Lady 
Catherine, in low tones, turning away her head* 

Mr. Turville's dark eyes were turned for a 
moment in derision, almost anger upon her. 

" Thank you, Catherine. You^ perhaps, think 
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two crushed hearts might solace each other. 
But we are at your gate. I suppose I must not 
enter ? ** 

Lady Catherine paused, tears stood in her eyes, 
jet she dare not bid her cousin enter. She felt that 
his attachment had not diminished by three weeks 
exile, and she detected the spark of hope which 
still lingered at his heart, in spite of her repeated 
assurances ; and she silently held out her hand. 

** And so Mr. Randolph has taken it into his 
head to be jealous of our intimacy ? By my faith I 
'tis the best trait I have yet heard of his charac- 
ter. Farewell, Catherine." 

And Mr. Turville closed the gate, and without 
once venturing a glance at his cousin's sorrowful 
face, hurriedly retraced his steps. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Abe you tired with your walk^ my dear ? I 
fully expected Maude Conway would return with 
you. I hope you found her well?" said Mrs. 
Otway as Lady Catherine entered the room 
again. 

" She will be here by-and-bye. But what have 
you been doing with yourself all this long morn- 
ing?" asked Lady Catherine, quickly glancing 
round the room; for when she entered, Mrs. 
Otway was pacing up and down, and her knit- 
ting lay snugly deposited in its long wicker 
basket: a sure sign that the kind old lady 
laboured under some unusual mental excite- 
ment. 

" I have been entertaining visitors for you, Cathe- 
rine — Lord and Lady Alresford. The Earl said, 
with that beautiful smile of his, that he could not 
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drive away without shaking hands with me, when 
he heard that I was at home." 

" No, I am sure he would not. What did you 
think of Lady Akesford ? Did she make herself 
agreeable also ? " asked Lady Catherine, untying 
her bonnet. 

^' Very, Catherine. I like her much better than 
I did. What a pretty creature she is to be sure ! 
her teeth are transparent as pearls I I thought 
to myself, however, they looked more like a pair 
of lovers than husband and wife. She haa such 
a strange shy way of glancing at him when his 
attention is attracted elsewhere ; and then, if by 
chance their eyes meet, that beautiful colour of 
hers deepens " 

^' Did Mildred leave any message for me ? " 

** Yes, my dear. She desired me to say she 
hoped you would return her visit very speedily. 
She repeated this message twice." 

'^ I will go and see her to-morrow ; that is, if 
poor dear Maude is in a condition to be left.'' 

" Left 1 What do you mean, Catherine ? Is 
there anything amiss with Maude Conway? " 

" Sit down, dear Mrs. Otway, and I will relate 
the scene I witnessed at Moreton this morning, 
and then you will not think me perhaps the only 
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unlucky person in the world ** ; and Ladj Cathe* 
rine briefly recounted what she had teen and 
heard. 

'* Good hearens^ what a dreadful affair I " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Otway» lifting up her hands. ^I 
am glad, poor young creature, she is coming here, 
out of the reach of her peerish ill-natured mother's 
tongue. Love is a yery different thing to what it 
used to be in my days. Then it made people 
happy ; now, as far as my experience and observa- 
tion go, it produces quite an opposite effect. Poor 
NormantonI to think that he should get into this 
terrible mess as soon as he sets foot in England 
again ! As a child he had always a fiery impe- 
tuous spirit. Poor fellow, if anything happens to 
him, Maude will never forgive herself to her dying 
day. How she ever could be mad enough to 
encourage that odious Colonel Sutherland ! But 
here she comes,'' said Mrs. Otway, interrupting 
herself as a loud peal from the hall-door bell an- 
nounced an amval ^ Fly, Catherine, my dear, 
and learn whether she has succeeded in her mis- 
sion. I declare the shocking catastrophe has made 
every limb quake f 

In a minute, however. Miss Conway stood before 
them. Her &ce was still very pale, and, no smile 
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of hope^ or comfort gladdened it. She was followed 
closely by Lady Emily Baynton ; who, alarmed at 
her agitated state, had most kindly and consider- 
ately insisted on accompanying her back to War- 
dour Court. Lady Catherine's heart sank with ap- 
prehension when she heard the very brief tidings 
they were able to impart ; which amounted simply 
to the facts that Lord Normanton called at the 
Chauntry, and after a short private interview 
with Sir Gerard, both gentlemen stepped into the 
carriage, and ordered the postilions to drive to 
Witham. All Sir Gerard intimated to his mother 
was, that an affair of importance would most pro- 
bably detain him from home for a few days. 

'^How far is Witham from here, Maude?" 
asked Lady Catherine. 

" About fifteen miles.'' 

'^You cannot do more, dear Maude. Tran- 
quillize yourself with the thought that Gerard 
will employ every resource to bring this unhappy 
affiiir to an amicable termination," said Lady 
Emily, soothingly. 

Maude's heart, however, refused to be thus 
consoled; she wept as one without hope* After 
Lady Emily's departure, everything was said and 
done which the tenderest affection could suggest ; 
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for Lady Catherine appeared to forget her own 
griefs in aUeviating the sorrow of her friend. 
During that long^ long afternoon^ Maude wrote 
two letters, one to her brother, the other to 
Colonel Sutherland. In them she exhausted 
every argument, every entreaty, the liveliest feel- 
ing could prompt. She conjured them to reflect, 
ere they sufiered a few hasty words to hurry 
them to the commission of a deed, which, if 
attended with fatal results, would embitter for 
ever the existence of the survivor. Her brother 
she passionately adjured to pardon the injury 
done her by Colonel Sutherland, even as she had 
forgiven it, and not to poison her friture life with 
the agonizing reflection that she had been his 
destroyer, or else that of the man once dear 
enough to be accepted as her intended husband. 
When these letters were despatched, Maude felt 
more tranquillized. She wandered on the terrace^ 
on the lawn, in the shrubberies, as restless fancy 
suggested ; around were none but sympathizing 
faces, and she felt the inestimable consolation of 
the kind, loving eyes bent upon her. The even- 
ing came, and wearied out with her long day of 
watching and excitement, Maude at length yielded 
to Mrs. Ot way's importunity* and suffered herself 
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to be carried off to bed in triumph by the good 
old lady ; who, after she had comfortably laid her 
patient's aching head on the pillowj took a chair 
and stationed herself to watch beside her, until 
she slept. 

Lady Catherine, meanwhile, remained passive, 
immersed in deep thought, for some time after her 
friend and Mrs. Otway quitted the room. Now 
that Maude was no longer present, and the task 
of consoling and comforting her friend ceased 
to divert her mind, the full tide of her own an- 
xieties overpowered her. The day was drawing 
fast to its dose, and as the light glided stealthily 
from the apartment, all around wore the grey, 
solemn dullness, peculiar to an autumnal twilight. 
Lady Catherine sat with her elbow resting on 
the sofa cushion, and her face buried in her 
hand, heedless of the gathering gloom, until the 
cold breeze caused her to raise her head. Half 
shudderingly she arose with the intention of 
dosing the windows, when the sombre aspect of 
the room seemed all at once to strike her: the 
thin muslin window-curtains shook and waved 
in the wind, which lightly drifted before it the 
fallen leaves on the terrace. A slight sensa- 
tion of nervous dread overpowered her, as she 
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glanced round the large, lonely room, and then 
on the dark foliage without, heavy and indistinct 
in the mists of evening. She hastily closed the 
window, then, resolved to subdue her involuntary 
tremour, she sat down before the piano. Her 
fingers wandered over the keys for a few seconds, 
but the sounds grated on her ear: their tone 
was too light and joyous, and harmonized little 
with the solemn stillness around, or with the 
sadness weighing on her spirits. 

Again Lady Catherine arose, and lighting 
a taper quitted the room. She crossed the 
hall, and traversed with a quick step several 
ancient vaulted passages, which at length brought 
her to a door opening on a small flagged court. 
Opposite arose a low Gothic building, covered 
with ivy, entered by a deep, stone porch. Lady 
Catherine paused, and took down a key, sus- 
pended on a nail just within the passage door- 
way, then drawing her scarf tightly round 
her figure, she crossed the little court The 
taper flickered as the light wind blew; but 
hastily she threw open the small door under 
the porch, and soon stood within a spacious 
apartment, which had formerly served her an- 
cestors — who all, late as two generations back. 
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professed the Bomish faith — as a chapeL Lady 
Catherine possessed too reverend and devout a 
mind, to devote to secular purposes what had 
once been consecrated to God; consequently, 
the chapel, divested of its tawdry frippery, con- 
tinued to serve as a place for the household to 
assemble in at morning prayer. The rich painted 
glass windows, however, still threw their glowing 
hues on the pavement, and the organ which had 
led the devotions of her ancestors yet occupied its 
wonted recess, near the spot where formerly the 
altar reared its gorgeous splendour. Lady Cathe- 
rine closed the door, and approaching the organ 
lighted its two wax-tapers. She then turned, 
and took a short rapid glance round the apart- 
ment; for, although in the constant habit of 
whiling away the evening in playing upon the 
noble instrument before her, a feeling of nervous 
dread was still paramount. The opposite row of 
windows opened on the terrace; for the small 
ivy-covered chapel, with its tiny tower, formed a 
most picturesque termination to the noble range 
appertaining to the mansion. 

The possession of this organ had proved one of 
Lady Catherine's greatest solaces since her return 
from the continent. When her spirit was dark 
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within her^ the solemn melody soothed its gloom 
and irritability^ and often she played until her 
fingers fell powerless from the keys^ and she wept 
tears of unspeakable relief. She now again turned 
towards the instrument, and seating herself, opened 
the music on the desk before her. It was Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass; and chords, grand, majestic, and 
harmonious soon filled the apartment, rolling away 
in deep, massive surges of sound, vibrating on the 
soft night air. She played, and her spirit grew 
brighter within her; the glorious inspirations of 
the great composer seemed to kindle a correspond- 
ing spark in her own enthusiastic mind. The 
concluding notes of the sublime ^'Quonium tu 
solus sanctus^ died away, and she sat listening 
with solemn awe to the profound hush which all 
at once prevailed, when a sharp sound, as of leaves 
flapping against the window, caused her to start, 
and glance hurriedly around. The gloom had 
deepened, save just around the spot where the 
candles threw their feeble glare. She struck 
another chord, but ere the sound melted away the 
sash of the painted window immediately opposite, 
which opened like a door on the terrace, was 
pushed back, and some one entered the apartment, 
and advanced towards her. Lady Catherine did 
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not scream: she stood mute and pale, awaiting 
what next should befall her. Slowly the intruder 
let fall the cape of the cloak which enveloped 
his figure. A cry of joy escaped her lips, as she 
presently bounded forwards and flung herself into 
the arms extended towards her. Mr. Eandolph, 
for it was he, folded her to his heart, and passion- 
ately kissed her pale lips and forehead. 

" Catherine, my best beloved, it rejoices you 
then to see me? You are faithful — ^faithful in 
spirit to your vow ?" said he. 

She slowly raised her head from his bosom^ and 
her beautiful eyes fixed themselves with an earnest, 
almost painful expression on his. 

" Did you ever sincerely doubt me, Frederic ? 
Could you believe me false — false to the love my 
own lips owned, my own will ratified ? Speak I 
did you think so lightly of me ?** 

^' Not till I had seen another usurp a privilege 
mine only, Catherine : till then, I refused to be- 
Ueve." 

" Oh, Frederic, if, indeed, you witnessed this, 
you must also have heard me spurn Charles 
Turville's profiered love^** 

" I heard nothing, my Catherine ; the sight 
nearly maddened me*" 
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^ But where were you, Frederic ? And how 
came you at Nethercote?" 

^^ In the wood immediately opposite. I had 
watched and followed your steps, Catherine. Had 
Mr. Turville delayed another instant he would 
have found me at your feet." 

^^ £[as this shadow now passed for ever from 
your mind, Frederic? Do you beUeve that 
Charles Turville has never caused me to swerve 
from the fidelity I vowed to you? Answer me 
truly!" and Lady Catherine's eyes rested upon 
him with an intensity as if she would read his soul. 

" I believe you, my Catherine — ^believe you 
to be faithful, noble^ and true I" replied Mr. 
Randolph, fondly kissing her crimsoned cheek. 

^^ Oh, was it then for this chimera, this cruel 
doubt that you violated your solemn promise to 
be with me two months past — ^then to avow our 
marriage, and release me from the necessity of 
deceiving those who have so firm a trust in my 
truth and honour? Oh, Frederic, you have 
cruelly abused your power over me!" exclaimed 
Lady Catherine, in a tone of sorrowful reproach. 

<^ No, Catherine ; on the day I promised to be 
with you, I set my foot on English ground ; but 
it had been insidiously whispered in my ear, 
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before I quitted Italy, that the proud heiress of 
Wardour, encouraged the addresses of her cousin. 
I spumed the report with indignation. Catherine I 
I flew to clasp jou in my arms, to proclaim you 
mine, and found my supposed rival at your feet. 
Is this no palliation, my beloved one? I deter- 
mined to solve my bitter doubts. Could I thus 
hold you to my heart and call you mine, my own 
Catherine, had I suffered a single misgiving to 
mar the bliss of our meeting?" 

" Then is it to redeem your promise that you 
are here — ^to tell me to whom I have vowed 
everlasting love? Dear Frederic, let mystery 
now cease between us, I implore you." 

" Catherine, will you hate me — ^will you cast 
me for ever from your precious affection, when I 
tell you that I cannot yet make this revelation ? 
Even since the short period I have been in 
England a fresh obstacle has arisen. I dare not 
yet claim you. Catherine, turn not aside. God 
grant that the impediment to which I allude may 
be but temporary I In a few days I will return, 
dearest, to kneel to you, to make you mine!" 
said Mr. Bandolph, speaking rapidly and pas- 
sionately. 

She started from his arms and stood before 
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him. The Ught gUmmered ou her features— they 
were pale as her white gown. 

*^ A few days !" rejoined she, speaking in a tone 
of suppressed emotion^ and her lip curled with a 
bitter smile ; " a few days I Think, Frederic, how 
many have passed in the keen misery of fallacious 
hope since last we met. Let me know this obstacle. 
Let me share your anxieties. Frederic, if you 
value my peace, if you would not have me repent 
the deed which now links me to your fate, tell me 
everything." 

" I cannot. To reveal the obstacle which for 
the present seals my lips would be to heap misery 
and suspense, surpassing even what you have 
already endured for my sake. Believe me : trust 
me yet a few days, and all may yet be well. Say, 
my Catherine, that you will have patience." 

She slowly averted her head, and her full lip 
quivered. Mr. Bandolph threw himself into a 
chair. Lady Catherine contemplated him in 
silence for a few seconds. 

** Frederic, you are moved!" exclaimed she, 
seizing his hand. " I will not have patience. 
If such a fearful ordeal as you describe awaits 
you, it is meet that I, your wife, should stand 
by your side. Frederic, dear Frederic ! explain 
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this mystery!'' sud she, in a voice of passionate 
emotion. 

The uncertain light glanced on her white dress^ 
and on her cheek bedewed with tears^ as she hid 
her face on his bosom. 

" No, ask me not, Catherine. Never will I 
doom 70a to this suspense!" said Mr. Randolph, 
passionately, kissing away her tears. 

" Hear me," continued Lady Catherine almost 
sternly. " Is it any obstacle of birth, wealth, or 
position, which deters you from doing this most 
righteous act of acknowledging our marriage? 
Only say so, Frederic, and this very evening I 
take you by the hand and present you to my 
household as its master !" 

** Catherine, your noble words would make me, 
were it possible, worship you more madly stilL 
Fear not ; your friends will never have reason to 
blush for your choice : nor surely will you, my be- 
loved, still refuse credit to my solemn assurance, 
that 'tis not a selfish scruple which induces me to 
implore your patience a little space longer. If 
we are spared to meet again, my Catherine, our 
next interview shall explain everything ; you shall 
judge me, sweet one, and never will delinquent 
submit more submissively to any sentence than 
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I will then to yoursy" said Mr. Baadolph, ear- 
nestlj. 

" But to lose you again — ^to be plunged into 
the same miserable doubt and uncertainty — ^to 
feel ahnost criminal in the presence of others! 
O, Frederic! must this anguish again be mine? 
I gave you my faith under circumstances ahnost 
unparalleled. Does not such a trust demand 
some return on your part? Why will you over- 
whelm me with shame and concision? Why 
render our union, which nobody has a right to 
contest, a clandestine intrigue? Oh, Frederic! 
dear Frederic I think again. In heart and soul, 
under whatever circumstances, I am yours! 
What, then, do you fear?" and Lady Cathe- 
rine knelt before him, her beautiful face now 
flushing, now pale with excitement. The tears 
which a few moments ago streamed plentifully 
down her hot cheeks, were suddenly arrested, 
and her figure trembled with intense emotion. 
Never, in her day of proudest triumph, had she 
boasted of more beauty. Suddenly she felt her- 
self caught in his strong embrace. 

*' My own Catherine! my wife! I will not 
mock you with the vain question whether you love 
me well enough to sacrifice sopiething yet for my 
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sake. Yes^ you shall share my secret. Consent 
to this one alternative, — ^be mine I Fly with 
me ; and ere sunrise you shall know the whole of 
my brief history. My best beloved, it is only 
when assured of the privilege of watching over 
you that I dare reveal the ordeal which now 
impends. 

For a brief second after he oeased speaking she 
was silent, the quick heaving of her bosom alone 
testifying the conflict in her mind. Mr. Ban- 
dolph pressed his lips to her brow, her cheeks-— ^ 
she hurriedly started from him. There was a 
desperate tranquillity in her manner, and a 
tremulousness in her tones as she spoke, which 
caused him to rabe his eyes anxiously to her 
face. 

" Fly with you ! Why, and from whom should 
I fly, Frederic? What is there to control my 
actions, save religion and virtue ? Acknowledge 
our marriage, and to-morrow I follow you where- 
ever you will!" 

'^ I have before told you that I cannot at 
present do this, Catherine; though it may be a 
very, very brief period ere I claim you openly as 
my wife. My honour, which ought to be dear to 
you as your own, Catherine, forbids the imme- 
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diate avowal of our marriage. Oh, yield then 
to my prayer : come with me ! share my anxieties^ 
and be to me, my beloved, more than ever the 
fairest creations of fancy pictured." 

**What madness possesses you, Frederic? 
Would you throw from you the most precious 
dowry I can bring — your wife's reputation ? 
Shall I also suffer even a temporary stsun to 
rest on my own noble line— the first of my race 
who dishonoured the name of Neville? Never! 
never I Tempt me no more ! Go ! do your duty 
— ^that duty you tell me which supersedes the 
most solemn vow human lips can utter! I can 
suffer still!" and she turned away and rested 
her throbbing temples on the keys of the 
organ. 

Mr. Kandolph paced up and down the apart- 
ment several times ; he at length returned to her 
side. 

**You are right. Forget my mad proposal, 
Catherine, and forgive me all the sorrow I heap 
upon your head. Catherine I I was once a sceptic 
in woman's faith, in woman's disinterested love $ 
your noble devotion has made a convert of me," 
said Mr. Bandolph, in a voice of deep emotion, 
bending over her. 
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** Never to distrust me again — ^never?" asked 
8he> in a low unsteady tone. 

"Never I" 

She raised her eyes^ swimming in tears ; a smile, 
bright and fleeting as an April gleam^ passed over 
her face. 

** Not even if I readmit poor Charles Turville 
to all his accustomed privileges at Wardour ?" 

** Not even then." 

There was a pause of some minutes. Mr. 
Randolph clasped his cloak. Lady Catherine 
shuddered. 

** When shall I see you again ?" murmured she, 
ffuntly. 

"Expect me in three or four days: but oh, 
Catherine I if within this time I should not fulfil 
my promise, think not hardly of me — and now 
farewell, my own ! — one parting embrace 1 " 

She flung herself into his arms. 

"Oh, tell me again, Frederic: renew the 
assurance that our next interview terminates this 
suspense which is destroying me. Nay, even now 
let me know this secret; for the most piercing 
anguish were better than delay, however brief!" 
exclaimed she, in a voice broken by deep sobs. 
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"What shall I say? Catherine, this distress 
is more than I can bear. Do you repent your 
decision? Come with me then to part no 
more!" 

She shook her head. Suddenly a gleam of 
hope sparkled in her eye. She turned eagerly 
towards him. 

" Frederic ! where would you take me ?" asked 
she. 

'*To that home, Catherine, to which I would 
lead my wife, were her hand placed in mine by 
her father's representative," replied Mr* Ran- 
dolph, after a pause. 

She saw that he evaded her inquiry. There 
was a long, a bitter silence : at length she raised 
her head. 

** Farewell, Frederic! go now! This parting 
is bitter — it must be — ^let us no longer delay it !'* 
and Lady Catherine turned away, and taking up 
one of the tapers, unfalteringly approached the 
door. 

Once more she turned, Mr. Randolph stood 
with the most intense sorrow imprinted on his 
face. He caught her look of deep affection, and 
mingled regret and pity. 
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"Catherine, leave me not!" exclaimed he, 
springing towards her; but in another second 
she was gone, and the heavy door closed. 

She fled from temptation ! 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

" See, Mildred, I have just received this letter 
from Lord Elvaston* He and your mother pur- 
pose visiting Amesbury next week," said Lord 
Akesford, one morning putting a letter into his 
wife's hand. 

A joyful smile lighted up Mildred's &ce. 

'' You wrote to beg them to come here, I see, en 
route to Brighton, Lord Alresford. How kind 
of you to prepare for me this pleasant and very 
unexpected happiness/' said she, raising her eyes 
from the eager perusal of her father's letter. 
Dear, dear manuna, what joy to see you again ! " 
Lady Elvaston will equally rejoice, Mildred. 
I can ima^e her delight. This is Friday; they 
arrive on Wednesday, you see; so in four days 
they will be with you." 

" But Helen, — dear Helen, — Papa does not 
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mention her in his letter/ said Mildred, hesi- 
tatingly. 

''Would 70U like to ask Miss Campbell to 
accompany your mother, Mildred ? " 

" Oh, so very much I In the society of dear 
papa, mamma, and Helen, my happiness, indeed, 
will be complete,'* replied she, eagerly. 

Had not Mildred been absorbed in the pros- 
pect of reunion with those she loved so well, she 
would have noted the momentary disappointment 
and chagrin which swept over her husband's 
expressive features, as he gazed on the changeful 
hues of her cheek and the sparkling animation of 
her eye and manner. Yes, she was glad, inex- 
pressibly glad, to clasp those dear ones in her 
arms again : but, could he have read the work- 
ings of her heart, he would have seen and com- 
pared her joy to the eddying circles on the bosom 
of some deep pool or lake, which playfully ripple 
and kiss the bright sunbeam, while the sombre 
waters beneath slumber on in heavy, unruf&ed 
gloom. 

" Write, then, dear Mildred, and invite your 
friend, if it will make you so very happy. I 
am going to Avington this morning, and if you 
will do so immediately, I can post your note, and 
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Miss Campbell will get it earlier than if it went 
by the bag this evening," and Lord Alresford 
rose, and taking an inkstand and writing-case 
from a distant table, placed them before her. 

Mildred's eyes mutely thanked him as she took 
up the pen, and commenced writing. One small 
page was quickly filled, and then she paused to 
consider ; for there was an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion on her spirits, slight though it was, that 
acted as a drawback on the pleasurable feeling 
with which she summoned her friend to her new 
home. The source of her discomfort soon resolved 
itself into the tone in which the Earl had bidden 
her write to Helen. Her feminine instinct told 
her that though he had ^ven a cordial permission, 
there was some arriere pensee, which lingered and 
grated unpleasantly on his feelings. She laid 
down her pen, and looked towards him. He was 
lounging on the sofa reading a newspaper, which 
concealed his face. In days of yore, had anybody 
predicted to Mildred that concern for the Earl's 
sentiments would make her pause in the delight- 
ful task of summoning Helen Campbell to her 
side, how incredulous would have been her 
smile! 

** Lord Alresford, are you quite sure that you 
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approve of my inviting Helen to spend some time 
here ? Remember the mystic four months are not 
quite expired^" said she, at length, timidly, with a 
faint smile. 

'^ I shall be very glad to see Miss Campbell. 
I like what little I know of her; and you are 
aware, Mildred, it was not that I objected to her 
intimacy with you, which induced me to request 
you to postpone your invitation," replied the 
Earl ; then, after a pause, he added, ^* what made 
you imagine my assent was not a hearty one, 
Mildred ?" 

" Oh, I don't know, it was a fancy," rejoined 
she, assiduously resuming her pen. ''I imagine 
Sir Gerard Baynton will feel as much obliged to 
you as myself for the summons which brings 
Helen Campbell to Amesbury," continued she 
quickly, for the sake of saying something to 
divert the Earl's attention from herself. 

** I strongly advise you, Mildred, not to inter- 
fere between Sir Gerard and your friend. Ex- 
perience shows that in such cases the interven- 
tion of a third party almost always does injury. 
If Baynton be really attached to Miss Campbell, 
which I can scarcely credit, leave him to manage 
his own afiairs." 

V 2 
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" But if Sir Gerard should be tempted to for- 
get trifling inequality of station^ Lord Aires- 
ford^ in admiration of Helen's noble character, 
promise me that you will not combat his wishes ; 
for I know you have great influence with him." 

"I certainly will not interfere to thwart his 
inclinations^ especially if Helen Campbell returns 
his aflection purely and disinterestedly. But what 
a long epistle you are writing I ah, I see, Mil- 
dred, you are a good correspondent when you 
choose. I wonder whether you ever neglected 
to answer any of Miss Campbell's letters. May 
I read?" said Lord Alresford, carelessly taking 
up the sheets she had rapidly filled: for during 
the preceding conversation her pen had been 
busy, though her thoughts wandered elsewhere. 

** Certainly," replied she, colouring: not for 
what she had written, for Lord Alresford's name 
was not mentioned in her page, but that her 
omissions in the afiair of the two Venice letters 
recurred vividly to her mind. 

Lord Alresford presently gave back the tiny 
sheets, without comment. Why did he ask to 
read her letter? Was it an ipreuve of her senti- 
ments that he wished to make? Her clear eye 
lingered on his in search of an explanation ; but 
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as he offered none> after a short pause, she folded 
her note, sealed, directed it, and in a few minutes 
the Earl rose and left the room. 

The next few days passed rapidly away, and 
yet, spite of her joyous anticipations, it was with 
a sigh Mildred arose on the morning of her 
parents' and Helen's expected arrival, and thought 
that all her pleasant tite-d-tite walks and evenings 
with her husband must be suspended. She was 
beginning so to love and prize his society, that 
the time she now spent with him was looked 
forward to and anticipated as the happiest portion 
of the day ; and her heart throbbed with a pang 
of impatience when she reflected that, for many 
weeks to come she should only listen to his voice 
in public, and that others must necessarily divide 
with her his attention and conversation. Scru- 
pulously now did she fulfil all her outward duties : 
she walked with him, visited his tenantry, was 
ever at her post in the drawing-room, seldom 
secluded herself, and an indescribable feeling of 
irritation took possession of her, that all these varied 
employments were about to be shared by others, 
though even by her parents. During the morning 
she wandered around the rooms, the gardens, and 
her own boudoir, in a state of restless disquietude. 
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She longed to be with her husband ; but accord- 
ing to his usual practice^ the Earl spent the 
morning in the library^ and she had never yet ' 
ventured to intrude on his retirement. How con- 
trary was all this to the anticipated rapture of her 
meeting with her father, her mother^ and Helen ! 
And yet even now two wills, two natures, seemed 
to animate her bosom; and sometimes her heart 
beat with delight at the thought of welcoming 
them, and showing all the beautiful things, all 
the luxuries she was mistress of. As for Aglae, 
she was wild with delight at the prospect of see- 
ing her former mistress and Miss Helen again; 
cette chkre damcy et mademoiselle would soon make 
miledi smile again, was her sanguine thought, 
as she looked on Mildred's anxious brow. 

About half-past five in the evening. Lord and 
Lady Elvaston arrived. Mildred laughed and 
wept by turns, as she felt the arms of her gentle 
mother encircle her, and heard her softly-mur- 
mured words of affection and love, and then passed 
from her embrace to fall on the neck of her father 
and Helen. For the moment all her sorrows and 
anxieties appeared lost in the bliss of being the 
object of so much affection ; but soon her gaze 
wandered, even from her loved mother's face, in 
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search of her husband* He was standing near, 
and immediately approached and spoke to her. 
Lady Elyaston listened attentively^ and a brighter 
smile stole over her features. Who cannot ima- 
gine the joyful alacrity with which Lady Alresford 
presently escorted her mother and Helen to their 
rooms ; the hurried endearments which were there 
again interchanged; the brief, broken queries; 
the anxious comments on her pale brow and flush- 
ing cheeks ; and Mildred's hasty, unsatisfactory an- 
swers, and her flight before this storm of questions, 
to snatch, if possible, one short fragment of repose 
before dinner, in the seclusion of her own apart- 
ment. She there flung herself on a couch, and 
her overwrought spirit relieved itself in tears. 
She dreaded her mother's rigid scrutiny, for she 
felt that to her own heart alone could her present 
position be defined; and yet she was conscious 
some explanation must be given, else how could 
she reconcile the distance between herself and the 
Earl, which Lady Elvaston's watchful eye would 
not fail to detect, with the repeated assurance 
she had given, that she was content, satisfied 
with her lot. She knew, also, that Aglae's zeal 
would outstrip her discretion; and that, in her 
anxiety to do her service, she would pour all 
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the past> which had fallen under her personal 
observation, into Lady Elvaston's ear ; and Mil- 
dred was too proud to prohibit such a recital. 
Not that she wished her &ults and follies con- 
cealed from her mother's knowledge; but there 
was something sacred in the feelings which agi- 
tated her heart : feelings that, under the convic- 
tion of her husband's indifference, she would 
rather confide to Helen's safe keeping than to her 
mother; who, from her age and position, might 
conceive herself privileged to afford the Earl a 
clearer insight into her daughter's sentiments than 
Mildred's pride could anticipate with composure. 

For the present moment, however, Mildred dis- 
missed her uncomfortable cogitations, and com- 
menced the important process of dressing; and 
soon, with her beautiiul face beaming with smiles, 
she was seated by her father's side; who, according 
to custom, had used such celerity in the various 
operations of his toilette, as to be down consider- 
ably before the rest of the party. The Earl, 
Lady Elvaston, and Helen soon followed. The 
latter was in raptures with all she saw, and laugh- 
ingly declared that the splendours of Amesbury did 
more justice to Mrs. Wedderboume's descriptive 
powers, than the stately old lady's usual narratives 
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of the wonders she witnessed in her varied pere- 
grinations. 

Immediately after tea Lady Elvaston^ fatigued 
by her long journey, arose to retire for the night. 
Her daughter and Helen accompanied her to her 
room; but, tired and weary, she speedily dis- 
missed them both. As soon as Lady Elvaston's 
door closed behind them, Mildred twined her arm 
round Helen's waist and led the way to her 
boudoir. 

'* Here, my darling, my precious Helen, sit 
down, and let me look at you and rejoice at 
having found you again. I feel I have not half 
greeted you as I ought. Oh! Helen, the inex- 
pressible comfort you would have been to me 
during these past months ! You would have built 
up my wavering resolutions, and made me think 
as I do now, without the bitter anguish and regret 
of past experiences," exclaimed she, flinging her 
arms round Helen's neck. 

"Do not speak so bitterly, my own Mildred. 
Your past experiences, as you call them, will 
probably be of more permanent benefit to you 
than all the advice either I or all the world 
could give. This pale brow tells me, though, 
that you have suffered more than your letters ex- 
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pressed,'* replied Helen, fondly returning her 
friend's caress. 

^'Suffered! Helen, suffering is too feeble a 
word to express all I have endured, and still 
endure. Do you not remember our conyersation 
on my wedding-day ? Helen, the anguish I anti* 
cipated has been realized : yes, more than realized ; 
and your prediction remains yet unaccomplished," 
exclaimed she, passionately. 

*'But how is this? I remarked to-day with 
the utmost joy, the excellent outward under- 
standing between yourself and Lord Alresford« 
Surely, surely, my darling Mildred, you are not 
suffering the false pride which actuated you before 
your marriage still to shadow your happiness!" 
exclaimed Helen, in a voice of unfeigned con- 
sternation. 

" Our present position — what can I liken it to, 
Helen ? I will tell you. It is a fair outside, 
devoid of inward substance ; a nut without a ker- 
nel; a state, false, unnatural, hollow; a sem- 
blance of reality, which the first and most fragile 
obstacle would dissipate like vapour before the 
wind. But, Helen," continued she, after a pause 
of a second, '^ do not think I am going to torment 
you to-^night, with a detail of my grievances : I 
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only want you to look round my fairy palace, and 
then you shall be dismissed, dearest, to sleep off 
your fatigues." 

"Mildred, surely you exaggerate," replied 
Helen, decisively, without heeding her latter 
words. " If all were as hollow as you represent, 
I am firmly persuaded that the Earl never would 
have made you his wife. Nothing shall ever con- 
vince me that he has not truth and reality on his 
side, whatever may be the misunderstandings 
your jealous dread of unasked-for concession 
involves." 

^' Lady Emily Baynton tried to encourage me 
with something of the same aasurance; but then, 
Helen, comes the bitter thought to waft it away 
that it was I who demanded the fulfilment of 
our contract. Lord Alresford, in his first letter, 
tacitly relinquished his claim. I appealed to his 
honour, and he gave me his hand : but were the 
opportunity to come over again, I would act in 
the same manner. Ah, Helen, your married life 
will not be so stormy a one as mine. Should you 
become Sir Gerard's wife, your prudent firm- 
ness will save you from the shoals on which my 
happiness has been wrecked. You will also have 
another aid denied to me : for Sir Gerard's cha- 
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racter is more open^ more easily read and learned5 
than Lord Alresford's." 

" Mildred, now I am come to visit you, you must 
positively not encourage any such delusive hopes. 
Until Sir Gerard Baynton gives me some surer 
sign of preference than mere admiration, I do not 
let my mind dwell on what I feel would be too 
great happiness for me to expect. Sir Gerard's 
wife ought to be a person of much higher conse- 
quence than myself, and it would not be a sign of 
the great wisdom you are pleased to attribute to 
me, to cherish thoughts which grow only to sting 
the unrestrained imagination that gave them 
birth," replied Helen, with a quiet smile. 

"Well, Helen, we won't discuss Sir Gerard 
more at present, only I will give you this piece 
of information, that we expect him here with 
Lady Emily next week. Now, look round; not 
one word of admiration have I received as yet 
for my bower!" 

"'Tis a shrine fit for a Peril will that do, 
Mildred ? " replied Helen, laughingly, rising, 
and with her arm linked within her friend's, 
she wandered round the exquisite little apart- 
ment. 

"Scarcely," replied Mildred. "I expect your 
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admiration will be far more exuberant to-morrow 
morning, when daylight reveals all its beauties, 
and you see my parterres and fountain. To 
please me. Lord Alresford seems to have an- 
ticipated every wish the most lavish luxury 
could devise. Oh, Helen, he only withholds what 
would give life and value to his innumerable 
gifts/' 

"Well, I shall not give implicit credence to 
this assertion of yours, until my own eyes have 
witnessed its truth. Do you know, you strongly 
remind me of the child in the old story-book, who 
trembled and dared not for a long time put out his 
hand and boldly seize his cake, because it was 
stuck with almonds and made to look formidable 
like a porcupine. Now, in my opinion, Mildred, 
had you courage to grapple with these terrible 
difficulties of yours, you would find them imagi- 
nary as the child's fears," said Helen, taking up 
one pretty thing and then another from the table 
against which they stood. "What a superb- 
looking book," continued she, presently approach- 
ing a small stand, on which lay a large volume, 
beautifully bound in vellum, closed with a small 
gold padlock in the shape of a heart, studded with 
precious stones. 
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** This book has been my great consolation in 
my solitary hours> Helen," replied Mildred. " I 
have noted in it every event since I left home; 
and a sad record of faults and follies it is," con- 
tinued she, turning over the pages. " You shall 
be initiated into its mysteries some day, Helen ! " 

" Why not now, dear Mildred? It will spare 
you the pain and trouble of relating the history of 
the past four months,^' replied Helen, glancing 
with intense interest on the close manuscript pages. 

Lady Alresford closed the book, and for a 
minute appeared irresolute. 

** Well, Helen, you shall take it with you to 
your room ; on condition that you will sacredly, 
jealously guard its contents from every eye save 
your own, and return it to me to-morrow evening. 
I shall be happier, I think, when you know the 
history of all my misdeeds : though do not let me 
quite lose your good opinion, my Helen," said 
she, placing the book in Miss Campbell's hand, 
while tears gathered in her eyes. 

*^ I am too sensible of my own failings to 
condemn others ; and least of all you, Mildred," 
replied Helen, affectionately. 

** Ah, Helen, your affection for me renders you 
lenient to my faults : though I fear that journal 
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will make revelations of incredible folly, astound- 
ing even to your forbearance. Let me show you, 
however, how to possess yourself of my secrets ; 
for that little golden heart locks them up securely 
as my own, and only yields its -treasure to the 
initiated. You see that small turquoise flower — 
lightly press its anthers together, and the book 
unfolds its pages to you, Helen. Now, try if you 
understand the spring." 

" Yes, it opens perfectly. What a very inge- 
nious contrivance!" exclaimed Helen, as her white 
fingers quickly detached the tiny heart. 

** I hear Aglae's step in the next room ; so 
she shall go with you now. She made it her 
especial request that she might be permitted to 
wait on dear mamma the night of her arrival. 
But come, first, Helen, and see how magnificently 
I am lodged," said Lady Alresford, entering her 
bedchamber. 

Helen surveyed, with some wonder and curi- 
osity the large, lofty apartment into which her 
friend led her, with its stately bed and rich velvet 
hangings, its tall pier-glasses, and profusion of 
chairs, tables, couches, and china; its luxurious 
toilette and tall blazing lights, ready to illumine 
the caucher of the fur young girl by her side, who 
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stood laughingly watching her movements. Helen, 
however, thought to herself that were the choice 
hers, she should still much prefer her own snug 
little apartment at home, with its white toilette 
and simple tent bed, to all this splendour; and 
some such opinion she expressed. 

^^ And so I think also, Helen ; and even in my 
most melancholy moods am sometimes tempted 
to laugh outright, when I look round on all this 
appareil: but Lord Alresford said this was my 
apartment, so, ma chere, il riy avait pas a redire!^ 
said Mildred, as she kissed and took leave of her 
friend for the night. 

Eager to commence the perusal of the manu- 
script, Helen, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, quickly dismissed Aglae, and comfortably 
wrapped in her dressing-gown, she threw herself 
into an arm-chair, and opened the precious volume. 
She read, and as her eye glanced over page after 
page, her eloquent features expressed sorrow, pity, 
and sympathy. Many of the entries were written 
in a short hurried hand, and the page blistered 
with tears. Helen's cheek flushed with anger 
and indignation, as she learned all her friend had 
suffered from Colonel Sutherland's treachery ; and 
her breath came quick and fast as she read Mil- 
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dred's ingenuons detail of her subsequent inter- 
view with her husband: not a single fact, how- 
ever criminating to herself^ had she omitted ; and 
Helen's tears flowed as she read her despiuring self- 
accusations. Without equivocation^ or an attempt 
to justify her conduct, she had sincerely recorded 
the facts of each day as they occurred ; and Helen 
felt, that, however greatly the want of moral firm- 
ness was to be deplored in Mildred's character, 
no one could peruse her frank avowals of past 
error, and of deep affection for her husband, with- 
out esteeming and loving her in a tenfold degree 
for her noble struggles and aspirations afler good. 

We will transcribe, for the reader's edification, 
a few passages from our heroine's journal. The 
following entry was made about a fortnight before 
Helen's arrival : — 

^ Tuesday, September 5< — Rose at my usual 
hour, restless and languidt Breakfast passed 
without any remarkable incident. Lord Aires- 
ford was ffllent, and I in no mood to exert myself. 
There is surely something strange and artificial in 
the existence I now lead. My words and actions 
rouse no responsive chord within my own heart. 
Nothing kindles interest, and I weary of myself 
and all the world. I had read of such feelings, 
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and now 1 sometimes smile to think how elo- 
quently I could descant on the subject — !» whom 
all the world thinks a personage so very pros- 
perous and happy. I wonder whether Lord A. 
ever guesses at what Is passing In my mind? 
Sometimes^ after an Involuntary fit of abstraction^ 
I turn and find his eyes riveted upon me with a 
kind of moody expression on his brow. I sup- 
pose he is weary of so dull and taciturn a com- 
panion; as he invariably then proposes to read. 
Ah I If the book might be his heart I for, ever 
since my last unfortunate attempt at explanation, 
after our ride to the Chauntry, he has been so 
cold, so reserved, though at the same time so very 
kind and considerate, that I cannot help accusing 
myself of ingratitude and captiousness in finding 
fault at all. But, patience I the legend on my 
coat of arms ought to be Queen Mary's famous 
motto, *Time unveils Truth'; and one day or 
another my husband will know how dearly I 
would have prized his affection. Breakfast over, 
after wandering round the garden, I sat down 
and read Racine's ' Mithridate.' French heroes 
and heroines never speak the language of love. 
No matter of what nation, language, and people — 
Jews, Turks, or Christians — they entertain each 
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other with the same grand set speecheSi commenc- 
ing with the eternal 'Monsieur,' or * Madame;' 
just as some antiquated beau and belfe, with hoop 
and fan, periwig and chapeau a braSy might have 
bowed, curtseyed, and made love, some century 
and a half ago, on the grand terrace at Versailles. 
However, at luncheon I heartily wished for a little 
of the phlegm and insensibility of Racine's hero- 
ines, when a note arrived for Lord Alresford from 
Wardour Court. He just glanced it over, and 
laid it beside his plate, and then presently arose 
to deliver a message himself to the groom who 
rode over with it. When he returned he told me 
shortly that business of importance for Lady Cathe- 
rine Neville would prevent him walking with me ; 
and with this abrupt notification he left the room. 
I felt piqued, cut to the heart, and made a hasty 
retreat to the drawing-room, where I busied my- 
self in arranging a basket of flowers just sent in 
by the gardener. Presently Lord A. entered. 
He stood by me for a little time watching my 
movements. I did not speak ; T could not : a 
choking sensation seemed to take away my utter- 
ance. 

" * Mildred,' said he, at length, * why are you 
so grave ? ' 

X 2 
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^^ I did not answer^ and I fear rebellions tears 
stood in my eyes. 

** * When shall we understand each other, Mil- 
dred ? ' resumed the Earl, with increased severity 
of tone. * You feel yourself aggrieved, and justly 
so, at my excusing myself as your companion this 
afternoon, without assigning a suitable cause ; and 
yet you did not ask me for an explanation. I 
read immediately what was passing in your mind, 
but resolved to try whether you would be candid 
enough to express it. Here is Lady Catherine's 
letter; for, in spite of your assumed indifference, 
you cannot deny that I have rightly interpreted 
your feelings. Oh I Mildred, reflect how pre- 
carious must ever be our good understanding if 
you persist in this culpable dissimulation I' 

He then laid the letter on the table and <][uitted 
the room. 

"Was this rebuke merited? Lord Alresford 
accuse me of indifference I If he only knew the 
deep, deep love and reverence t bear him, and 
that not one thought of my erring heart would I — 
now if assured of his affection — voluntarily with- 
hold I But it is too late. I must pay the penalty 
of my past folly, and submit as weU as I may to 
a life loveless and solitary." 
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"Friday, September 8, —Lady Catherine Ne- 
Tille and her friend Mrs, Otway paid me a visit 
to-day. What a strange, impulsive, fascinating 
being Lady Catherine is I When she raises those 
dark, flashing-looking eyes, language the most 
persuasive and eloquent appears to speak in her 
glance. Her voice too, at once so soft and melo- 
dious, so impassioned and earnest when warmed 
by her subject, accords with the almost Eastern 
voluptuous beauty of her face and figure. She 
talks upon all subjects with infinite point and 
shrewdness. She has evidently read and seen a 
great deal, and her talents are of the very first- 
rate order. Her manner to the Earl is a strange 
mixture of playful defiance and submissive defe- 
rence. She evidently has the highest opinion of 
his judgment, and sets the utmost value on his 
approbation. The more I see of her, the less 
reason do I think I have for entertaining the 
idea which makes me so very miserable, that she 
wished to exchange his guardianship for a dearer 
connection. Her manner when speaking to him 
is totally disembarrassed, and Lord Alresford, on 
his part, talks and laughs with all the ease and 
familiarity of old acquaintance. He cannot love 
her. /could not talk so to him; for if he be not 
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indifferent^ his case must be parallel with mine. 
Je reviens un peu de man premier idee ! but what 
matters it if^ while groping about in the dark to 
avoid an imaginary peril, I have as entirely lost 
my husband's heart ? Lord A. gave her ladyship 
a very pressing invitation to visit us in the course 
of a week or two ; which, of course, I was com- 
pelled to second, so I shall have opportunity for 
observation. Should, then, my fast-fading doubts 
resolve themselves into realities? but no, I can- 
not contemplate the agony, the torture such cer- 
tainty would bring. God alone could support me 
under an ordeal so fearful, — ^that blight of loving 
with all the spirit's energy, to reap despair ! better, 
far better, the silence of the grave I At times, 
also, I have remarked a change sweep over Lady 
Catherine's lovely features. Has some poisoned 
fang insidiously pierced her happiness likewise ? 
Once or twice in my presence her light laughter 
has been arrested, and her smiles have disappeared 
like bright sun-rays behind some ominous thunder- 
cloud. I shall observe, compare, and judge im- 
partially ; and the event of the next few months 
will cast its shadow, for good or evil, over my 
future life. Well may I supplicate for a favourable 
issue ! 
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The only scrap of conversation with Lady 
Catherine I think worth recordings is^ that she 
informed me Mrs. St. Priest is gone to visit a 
friend in Paris^ and would be absent four months. 
Be this as it may^ she shall never more have 
opportunity to play off her dangerous wiles upon 
me; as I fully coincide with Lord Alresford's 
desire, and intend to drop her acquaintance 
altogether. Her very name makes me shudder^ 
and recalls the precipice, on the verge of which, 
the firmness and forbearance of my husband alone 
rescued me." 

Then came a few brief lines. The character 
was wavering and trembling, and many of the 
words blotted by tears. 

" Saturday evening. — To-day all has been dark, 
cold, dreary, as the white shivering mists, which 
even now as I write gather and roll over the dis- 
tant landscape. I have unwittingly displeased my 
husband — how, I know not. Kind and courteous 
as ever, yet throughout the day there has been a 
reserve, a reproach, in his manner which has almost 
broken my heart. Twenty times he has addressed 
me as 'Lady Alresford'; and no one can imagine 
the freezing, cutting accent with which these 
words leave his lips. God grant me patience ! " 
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The last record in Mildred's diary^ every word 
of which Helen read ere she bud her head on her 
pillowj was the following^ written the evening 
before Lord and Lady Elvaston's arrival 

** Tuesday. — ^I have now to record a narrow 
escape which happened to me this morning; an 
escape^ from the humiliating consequences of 
which I still tremble, though preserved. After 
breakfast, having seen Lord Alresford set out on 
horseback for Avington, I came'to my room, and 
wishing to make some little alterations in this 
journal, I drew my writing-table near the win- 
dow, and soon became absorbed in my employ- 
ment. Aglae, who is absolutely frantic with joy 
at the prospect of seeing dear mamma and having 
the house filled with company meanwhile, was 
busily engaged in the adjoining dressing-room in 
bringing to light a quantity of my wedding finery ; 
which, ever since that momentous event, has slum- 
bered in peaceful oblivion on the shelves of my 
wardrobe* I suppose I must have been occupied 
with my pen about an hour and a half, when she 
clamorously besought me to inspect a new gar- 
niture which she pronounced parfaite and ctiar- 
mante; and accordingly, to get rid of her impor- 
tunity, I followed her into the dressing-room. 
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leaving my book wide open on the table. I could 
not have been absent more than five minutes, 
when, to my unspeakable horror and dismay, I 
heard a step in the boudoir. I flew, rather than 
walked back, and my consternation was not 
diminished when I saw Lord Alresford standing 
near the table! I felt my cheek flush crimson. 
Luckily, there was very little written on the 
page, and in rising my pocket handkerchief had 
fallen and concealed even most of that; but, 
instead of taking the matter coolly, I advanced, 
and, like a simpleton, confusedly closed the 
book ; and then, doubtless, stood like a culprit 
with downcast eyes, awaiting my doom; for I 
felt unspeakably embarrassed. I was conscious 
that Lord Alresford's calm, steady, inquiring 
gaze was upon me — yet I was silent ; for an ex- 
planation would have entailed the evil I sought so 
awkwardly to avert. 

** I merely intruded, Mildred, to give you a 
letter bearing the Stanmore postmark which I 
brought with me from Avington. I am sorry 
to have interrupted your occupation," said he, at 
last, in those cold, measured tones I so dread. 
He then, with his look of most lofty nonchalance^ 
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turned on his heel and quitted the room ; and I — 
I sank on my chair and wept. 

" Oh, Lord Alresford, when will these mutual 
heartburnings cease? When will you give me 
your heart ? Had you rifled my treasured secrets, 
never could I have ventured more into your 
presence — to be despised, and made, perhaps, the 
object of your compassionate regard ! Oh, mamma ! 
dear, dear Helen ! I have need, indeed, of all the 
love and consolation you both can offer. Come 
and aid me to bear a burden which daily grows 
more intolerable I " 
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'— Morning Chromde, 

** * Shirley' is very clever. The flMnilty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ani^ytie skill, all an viriUe. 
Gems of rare thought and glorious passioa shine here and there through- 
out the volumes.** — !Rme9, 

** The book possesses deep interest and an irresistible grasp of reality. 
There is vividness and distinctness of concqition in it quite marvellous. 
There are scenes which, for strength and delicacy of emotion, are not 
transcended in the xange of English fiction.'*^~£tomt»Mr. 



TALES OF THE COLONIES; 

OR^ THE ADVENTURES Of AN EMIGRANT. 
Bt CHARLES ROWCBOFT, 

Sijfth Edition, foolscap Svo, price 6s, cloth. 

" * Tales of the Colonies* is an able and interesting book. The author 
has the fint great reonisite in fiction — a knowledge of the lili he snder« 
takes to describe ; and his matter la solid and ntL'*^SIpecUdor, 



THE JESUIT IN THE FAMILY; 

A TALE. Bt ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
In 1 vol, post %vo, 9#. doth. 






